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Che American Spertator 


A JOURNAL FOR THE NATION FROM ITS CAPITAL 
ao 
What It Is 


Ga brilliantly edited illustrated journal, written by men in close touch 
with affairs of state and public interest, at the very fountain-head 
of information on subjects of most vital interest to the true American. 
Its editorial policy is independent, and safe, sane and sound ”’ on all 
matters of national import. 


QThe American Spectatar does not aim to be all things to all men, but 
it has features which appeal to the busy person; it is excellently 
planned tor the reader who wants entertainment; above all, it gives 
the most interesting and valuable information on all the aspects of 
‘’ persons and events’’ that go to make up our complex national life. 


{{lts Policy and Aims 


QThe American Spectator aims to have many points in common with 
that brilliant journalistic commentator on national life, the original 
‘’ Spectator,’’ made famous by Addison and Steele, with all the 
modern embellishments afforded by present day excellence in illus- 
tration and typography. It has interesting side-lights on govern- 
mental activities, intimate portraits of people, editorials marked by wit, 
satire and sound sense, yet always reflecting a genuine optimism. 
Short fiction by noted authors, little stories and pithy anecdotes of the 
nation’s foremost men, the doings of Congress correctly epitomized 
from week to week, illustrated humor of a high order, and critical 
estimates of achievements in the world of letters, art, music and drama. 
The American Spertatar makes you personally acquainted with those 
who occupy the “seats of the mighty’ at Washington. In short, 
there is no medium published that can put you in as close touch with 
aftairs of the Nation’s Capital. 


It is Successfully Established 


QThe American Spectator is not a new thing. It is a well-established 
periodical, which completed its fifth volume as “‘ Washington Life,’’ 
the change of name having been made in order to keep it apace 
with its growing ideals and its varied appeal to the people of the 
country. It not only holds the respect and esteem of the community 
in which it is established, but has achieved a notable success in the 
broader forum of the country at large. Its readers and contributors 
are those who are not only national, but international figures, and are 
warm friends of the paper. The fact thatthe American Spertator is an 
established success in the most cultured and critical field in the world 
is an assurance of its worth as a journal of merit and distinction. 

A POSTAL CARD REQUEST WILL BRING YOU A SAMPLE COPY. 


Che American Spectator, : : : : Washington, B. C. 
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Harvard. University 


The ‘Lawrence 
Scientific School 


offers four year courses of study leading 
to the degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechani- 
cal, and Electrical Engineering, Mining 


and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, 


Forestry 


Geology, Biology, Anatomy 
and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
Schools). Science for Teachers, and a 

sneral Science. For the cat- 


Chemistry, 


alogue and information 
Love, 16 


University Hall, 
Mass. 


S. SHALER, Dean. 


address J. L. 


5 
( am bridge, For further information address 


THE 


University of the South 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


DEPARTMENTS 
Academic Medical 
Theological Pharmaceutical) 
Law Preparatory 


The University of the South is situated in the 
center of its woodland domain of 10,000 acres 
on the summit of the Cumberland Mountains, 

2,000 feet above sea level 

Open from March to December, the academic 

year being divided into three terms. Students 

from other Universities may attend the sum- 
mer session, July 3 to September 26, in any 
department. 

The University domain is being lumbered in a 
scientific manner under the direction of the 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 


ture, and an unusual opportunity is afforded 
for the preliminary study of forestry. Sewanee 
presents an exceptionally attractive field for 
the study of geology 


, and forest and field 
botany. 


THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 





Accurate estimates of standing timber, 
valuation surveys and working plans 
made, and expert advice on any logging, 


lumbering, or forestal proposition furn- 
ished by 


C. A. SCHENCK & CO., Biltmore, N. C 


Consulting Forest Engineers. 





FORESTER 


rrained and formerly employed in German Gov 
ernment forest wants position with large lum 
ber company, railroad company or kindred 
concern needing the services of a thoroughly 
experienced and practical man. 


Address ‘‘M. E.,’’ care FORESTRY AND IR: 
RIGATION. 





California, Alta, Placer County 


AGASSIZ HALL 


is a boys’ Preparatory School in the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains. ts boys are encouraged to 
ride, row, swim, fish, hunt, trap, snowshoe as 
out-of-school aids 








Fast through train service to all points 
from Chicago, Milwaukee and lvoria 


on the East, to Omaha, Denver, the 
Black Hills, Salt Lake 


City and the 
Pacific Coast on the West, and north- 


ward to St. Paul, Minnea Olis 
Duluth, Superior, Ashland, i 


Mar- 
quette and Sault Ste, Marie, 
Ghe Best of Everything. 




















sas W. B. Kniskern, 
aids toward developing healthy P.T. mM, 
manhood Nw372 Chicago, Ill, 
— 
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American Forestry Association 
President—HON. JAMES WILSON, 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


The American Forestry Association was organized in 
1882, and incorporated in January, 1897. It now has nearly 
three thousand members, residents of every State in the 
Union, Canada, and foreign countries. It has at all times 
been active in promoting measures tending toward the proper 
utilization of the forests and their protection from destruc- 
tion by fires and wasteful use. 

The objects of this Association are to promote : 

1. A business-like and conservative use and treatment 

of the forest resources of this country ; 

2. The advancement of legislation tending to this end, 
both in the States and the Congress of the United 
States, the inauguration of forest administration 
by the Federal Government and by the States ; 
and the extension of sound forestry by all proper 
methods ; 

3. The diffusion of knowledge regarding the conserva- 
ticn, management, and renewal of forests, the 
proper utilization of their products, methods of 
reforestation of waste lands, and the planting 
of trees. 

The Association desires and needs as members all who 
are interested in promoting the objects for which it is organ- 
ized—all who realize the importance of using the natural 
resources of the country in such a manner as not to exhaust 
them, or to work ruin to other interests. In particular it 
appeals to owners of wood-lands, to lumbermen and forest- 
ers, as well as to engineers, professional, and business men 
who have to do with wood and its manifold uses, and to 
persons concerned in the conservation of water supplies for 
irrigation or other purposes. 

The American Forestry Association holds annual and 
special meetings at different places in the country for the 
discussion and exchange of ideas, and to stimulate interest in 
its objects. Forestry and Irrigation, the magazine of author- 
ity in its special field, is the official organ of the Association, 
and is sent free to every member monthly. Its list of con- 
tributers includes practically all persons prominent in forest 
work in the United States, making it alone worth the cost of 
annual membership in the Association. 

The annual dues are, for regular members, $2.00, for 
sustaining members, $25.00; life membership is $100, with 
no further dues. Any person contributing $1,000 to the 
funds of the Association shall be a Patron. 


H. M. Suter, Secretary. 
Address: P. O. Box 356, Washington, D. C. 
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THE 


American forestry Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1906 


President 
Hon. JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agriculture 


Vice-Presidents-at-Large : 
Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
Mr. F. E. WEYERHAEUSER 


Mr. JAMES W. PINCHOT 
Dr. B. E. FERNOW 


Mr. JOHN L. KAUL 


Secretary,,H. M. SUTER, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer, OTTO LUEBKERT, Washington, D. C. 


Directors 
JAMES WILSON HENRY S. GRAVES SAMUEL SPENCER 
WILLIAM L. HALL F. H. NEWELL GEORGE K. SMITH 
GEO.GE P.WHITTLESEY GIFFORD PINCHOT WILLIAM S. HARVEY 
JAMES H. CUTLER N. J. BACHELDER ALLEN CHAMBERLAIN 
RUTHERFORD P. HAYES ALBERT SHAW H. A. PRESSEY 


Annual Dues, $2. Life Membership, with exemption from turther dues, $100 
Sustaining Membership, $25 a year. 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION is the official organ of the Association, 
and sent regularly to all members. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To Mr. H. M. SUTER, 
Secretary American Forestry Association 
Box 356, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I hereby signify my desire to become a member of the American 
Forestry Association. Two Dollars ($2.00) for annual dues enclosed herewith. 


Very truly yours, 
Name_____ 


P. O. Address__ 











For Sale by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 510 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF FORESTRY 


Economics of Forestry, The. By 3. E. 
FerNow. This volume treats of forests and forestry 
from the standpoint of political economy, and is 
designed to furnish a trustworthy basis for formu. 
lating public policy. Price, $1.50 

First Book of Forestry, A. By FILIBERT 
RotH. An outline of the general principles of 
forestry, written in simple, non-technical language, 
designed particularly for the beginner. Price, $1.25 

Practical Forestry, for Beginners in 
Forestry, Agricultural Students and 
Woodland Owners. By JOHN GIFFORD. 
A good general description of the principles of 
forestry with enough technical information to pre- 
pare the beginner for more intricate problems. : 

Price, $1.28 

Forest Planting. By H. NicHoLas JARCHOW- 
An illustrated treatise on methods and means of 
restoring denuded woodland, with full instructions. 

Price, $1.50 

Forestry. (Schwappach.) An English transla- 
tion of ‘‘ Forstwissenschaft.”’ Price, 50¢- 

Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 
Live Fences. By E. P. PowELL. A treatise 
on the planting, growth and management of hedges 
with information concerning windbreaks and 
shelters. Price, 50c. 

North American Forests and Forest- 
ry. By ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, exposi- 
tory in its character, is written in a style intended 
for the general reader, to whom it should convey a 
good idea of our forests and tenets of forestry. 

Price, $2.00 

Practical Forestry. By ANDREw S. FULLER. 
A treatise on the propagation, planting and cultiva- 
tion, with descriptions and the botanical and popu- 
lar names of all the indigenous trees of the United 
States, and notes on a large number of the most 
valuable exotic species. Price, $1.50 


Principles of American Forestry. By 
SAMUEL B.GREEN. Prepared especially for students 
in elementary forestry and for the general reader 
who wishes to secure a general idea of forestry in 
North America. Price, $1.50 

Profession of Forestry, The. By Gir- 
FORD PINCHOT. A pamphlet containing an address 
on that subject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot; also an ad- 
dress by Mr. Overton W. Price on ‘“‘ Study in Europe 
for American Forest Students,’’ and a list of refer- 
ence publications for students. Price, 25¢ 

Tree Planting on Streets and High- 
ways. By Wm. F. Fox. A comprehensive treatise 
on tree planting pleasingly presented and copiously 
illustrated in half-tones and color plates. 

Price, $1.50 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


English Estate Forestry. By A.C. ForBes. 
An authoritative volume on English forest methods 
from the pen of a well known forester, that should 
prove of considerable interest to American readers. 

Price, $3.60 

Forstwissenschaft, (Schwappach.) Price, 40c 

Manual of Forestry. (Schlich.) Five vol- 
umes, complete, or separately as follows (price, com- 
plete, $17.20) : 

Vol.l. “Utility of Trees and Fund.- 
amental Principles of Silvicul- 
ture.”’ Price, $2.40 

Vol. JI. * Formation and Tending 
of Woods.” Price, $3.20 

Vol. lll. ** Forest Management,” 

Price, $3.20 

Vol.1lV. ‘Forest Protection.” 

Price, $3.60 

Vol. V. “Forest Utilization.’ 

Price, $4.80 

This is perhaps the most authoritative work that 

has been issued on the technicai side of forestry, 
translated from the German. 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF SPECIES 


Manual of the Trees of North 
America (exclusive of Mexico), By CHARLES 
SPRAGUE SARGENT, A volume that presents in con- 
venient form and with excellent illustrations, authori- 
tative information concerning the trees of North 
America. Itis written ina manner that enables the 
reader to readily find what family or species any 
particular tree belongs. Price, $6.00. 
American Woods. By RoMeynN B. Hove. 

A new departure in the publication of an authorita- 

tive work illustrated with actual wood sections of 

the various species described. Three are given of 
each, viz., radial, transverse, and tangential. Is- 
sued in ten parts, per part Price, $5.00 


Among Green Trees. By JULIA ELLEN 
Rocers, This book supplies the demand for a 
nature book on trees which is more than mere sys- 
tematic studies. The book treats of general prin- 
ciples, etc., and gives tree history and life accurate- 
ly. Price, $3.00 


Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. 
By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. This little volume con- 
tains a large amount of interesting information 
concerning the better-known trees of the eastern 
United States, The botanical name and habitat of 
each tree is given, along with a recora of the pre- 
cise character and color of its foliage. Price, $1.75 

Flora of the Northern United States 
and Canada..- By BRITTON and BRowne. A 
complete and accurate key to the flora of the region 
covered. 3 vols, Price, $12.00 

Flora of the Southern States. (Chap- 
man.) This is an excellent key to the flora of the 
south, complete and accurate in its scope. 

Price, $4.00 

Getting Acquainted with the Trees. 
By J. HORACE MCFARLAND. A handsome volume, 
copiously illustrated, and with facts accurately pre- 
sented in an entertaining way. Price, $1.75 

Handbook of Plants. (Henderson.) 

Price, $3.00 


How Plants Grow. By ASA Gray. An 
understanding of the way in which a tree grows is 
of prime importance to the forester, and the matter 
here presented is accurate and authoritative. 

Price, 80c. 

Manual of Botany. By AsaGray. A key to 
the flora of the northeastern states, and the most 
authoritative publication of its nature. 

Price, $1.62; field edition, $2.00 

Our Native Trees. By Harriet L. KEELER. 
A popular key to the trees of the northeastern 
United States, presented in manner giving easy 
access to the text. The book is accurate, and as far 
as possible is written in a style which would make 
it interesting to the beginner. Price, $2.00 

Our Northern Shrubs. By Harriet L. 
KEELER. ‘This volume is planned on the same 
lines as the foregoing, and describes the shrubs 
which are native to the region extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River and from 
Canada to the northern boundaries of our Southern 
states. The arrangement is by families and each 
member is given a popular and scientific descrip- 
tion. Price, $2.00 


Principal Species of Wood; Their 
Characteristic Properties. By CHARLES 
HENRY SNow. No attempt is made to give exhaus- 
tive descriptions of species, but the author presents 
a mass of information designed for the use and in- 
struction of woodworkers, ete., in a popular style. 
A host of concise information is brought under each 
head, and the work isa valuable one. Price, $3.50. 


Studies of Trees in Winter. By ANNE 
OAKES HUNTINGTON A description of the decidu- 
ous trees of northeastern America with keys for 
their identification in winter, written ina bright, 
entertaining style, and containing a mass of valu- 
able information. Price, $2.25 


These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 
510 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Important Books on Forestry and] Irrigation for sale by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


Trees of New England. 
and Henry Brooks. This book is a small volume 


510 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C._ 


By L. L. DAME | 


which can be easily put in the pocket and carried | 


in the woods, and at the same time is the best guide 
to the identification of our New England trees of 
any of thesmaller books yet published. Price, $1.50 


Trees of Northeastern America. (NEW- 
HALL.) A good general check list of the more im- 
portant trees of the northeastern United States. 

Price, $1.75 

Trees and Shrubs. By C.S.SARGENT. The 
most thorough and authoritative publication yet 
issued, and a standard work. The matter is issued 
in parts, of which there are three already published. 

Price, per part, $5.00 

Trees, Shrubs and Vines of the 
Northeastern United States. By H.E. 
PARKHURST. In this book the author describes the 
trees, shrubs, and vines of the northeastern United 
States in a popular way, the book being designed 
especially for persons who have never studied bot- 
any. To these it will appeal as a valuable guide to 
a familiarity with the salient characteristics of 
trees, shrubs and vines. Price, $1.50 

West American Cone Bearers. By J.G. 
LEMMON. Written in a simple style, this book, with 
its conveniently small size, is a ready guide to the 
conifers of the Western coast. Price, $1.00 


DESCRIPTION OF PARTICULAR SPECIES 
AND LOCALITIES 


Adirondack Spruce, The. By GirrorpD 
PINcHOT. A study of the habits of an important 
lumber tree ; its rate of wood accretion per tree per 
acre, with conclusions drawn from this study as to 
the financial possibility of practical forestry in 
dealing with the species. Price, $1.00 





Mountains of California, The. By JoHN 
Murr. No other person is so well fitted to write of 
the mountains of California as John Muir, and the 
volume presented here describes not only the moun- 
tains themselves but the trees that clothe them and 
the wild life which they harbor. Price, $1.76 


White Pine, The. By GrrrorD PINCHOT. 
The study of an important timber tree; its habits, 
rate of wood accretion per tree per acre, with con- 
clusions drawn as to the financial possibility of 
practical forestry in dealing with the species, 

: Price, $1.00 

Our National Parks. By JoHN Murr. If 
you want to learn about the glaciers, mountain 
peaks, canyons and great waterfalls of the West; 
of the habits of animals from the squirrel to the 
moose; plant life from the big trees to the wild 
flowers —in fact be brought face with nature's 
works, this is the book. Price, $1.75 


IMPORTATIONS 


Beautiful Rare Trees and Plants. By 
the EARL OF ANNESLEY. A description of some of 
the rarer English trees, shrubs and vines, illustrated 
copiously. Price, $12.00 

Forests of Upper India and Their 
Inhabitants. By THomas W. WEBBER. This 
volume is an account of the author’s life in India 
during the period shortly after 1857. It containsa 
vivid description of the country, its le, cus- 
toms, ete., with some deseription of its forests and 
timber wealth. Price, $5.00 

Important Philippine Woods. By Cap- 
tain GEORGE P. AHERN. This is the only authori- 
tative compilation of the more important woods of 
the Philippines, with copious illustrations, part of 
which are in color. Captain Ahern is the head of 
the Forestry Bureau of the Philippines. Price, $8.00 


BOOKS ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


Irrigation in the United States. By F. 
H. NEWELL. The most authoritative and complete 
work on the subject which has yet been published, 
by the head of the Government’s irrigation work. 

ice, $2.00 


Irrigation for Farm, Garden and 
Orchard. By HENRY STEWART. This work is 
offered to those American farmers and other culti- 
vators of the soil who, from painful experience, can 
readily appreciate the losses which result from the 
scarcity of water at critical periods. Price, $1.00 


Irrigation and Drainage. By F. H. KING. 
While most of the existing books on these subjects 
have been written from engineering or legal stand- 
points, this one presents in a broad yet specific way 
the fundamental principles which underlie the 
methods of culture by irrigation and drainage. 

Price, $1.50 

Irrigation Institutions. By ELwoop 
MEAD. A discussion of the economic and legal 
questions created by the growth of irrigated agri- 
culture in the West, by the Chief of Irrigation and 
Drainage Investigations of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, $1.25 

Farm Drainage. By JupGE FRENcH. The 
principles, process, and effects of draining land with 
stones, wood, ditch-plows, open ditches, and espec- 
ially with tiles; including tables of rainfall, evap- 
oration, filtration, excavation, capacity of pipes, 
cost and number to the acre. Price, $1.00 

Land Draining. By MANLY MILEs. A hand- 
book for farmers on the principles and practise of 

_draining, giving the results of his extended experi- 
ence in laying tile drains. Price, $1.00 


Practical Farm Drainage — Why, 
When, and How to Tile Drain. By 
C. G. Elliott. The book is aclear exposition of the 
methods of tile draining, with a discussion of the 
effects, and much valuable related matter. 


Price, $1.00 | 


Land of Little Rain, The. By Mrs. Mary 
AusTIN. A nature book of the highest type. The 
volume is made up of a series of sketches of the 


human, animal, and plant life found in the region | 


of the Mohave desert, Death Valley, and the Sierras, 
much of which the average person is likely to con- 
sider almost devoid of living things. Price, $2.00 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUC- 
TIVE WORK 


Design and Construction of Dams. 
By EDWARD WEGMANN. This volume includes an 
authoritative discussion of the constructive work 
involved and the principal forms of construction. 
Masonry, rock-fill and timber dams are discu 
extensively. Price, $5.00 

Improvement of Rivers. By B. F. Toomas 
and D. A. WaTT. This volume is a treatise on the 
methods employed for improving streams for open 
navigation and for navigation by means of loeks 
and dams, Price, $6.50 
rrigation Engineering. By HERBERT M, 

. Winnon. This is the fourth edition of Mr. Wilson’s 
popular work, and the revision and enlargement 
which it has undergone, places it at the forefront of 
text books on the subjeet for American students. 

t Price, $4.00 

Engineering for Land Drainage. By 
Cc. = ELLIOTT. A manual for laying out and con- 
structing drains for the improvement of agricul- 
tural lands. Price, $1.50 

Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water- 
power, and Domestic Water-sup- 
ply. By James Dix ScHUYLER. An account of 
various types of dams and the methodsand plans of 
their construction, together with a discussion of the 
available water-supply for irrigation in various sec- 
tions of arid America, distribution, application, and 
use of water; the rainfall, runoff, and evaporation 
from reservoirs, and effect of silt, etc. Price, 

Water Supply Engineering. By A. 
PRESCOTT FOLWELL. A treatise on the d ing, 
construction and maintenance of water-supply sys- 
tems, both city and irrigation. , $4.00 

Water Power. By Josern P. FRIZELL. An 
outline of the development and application of the 
energy of flowing water. Price, $5.00 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
510 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 














The Proceedings 


OF THE 


American Forest Congress 


held at Washington, D. C., have 
been published in book form 


This volume contains in full the 
sixty notable addresses and papers 
delivered at the several sessions of 
the Congress, including those by 
President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Wilson, and Mr. J. J. Jusserand 
the French Ambassador; also a 
list of the delegates who were 
present, and the text of the reso- 
lutions adopted. 

Altogether it forms the most 
comprehensive and authoritative 
publication on the subject of 
forestry that has yet been issued 
in the United States. 


The price of the book is $1.25 PosTPAID. 


Orders should be accompanied by remittance, and may be 
sent to 


H. [1. SUTER, 


Secretary American Forestry Association, 


510 Twelfth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Congressional inspection party at the mouth ot the Gunnison Tunnel, Colorado, now 7,000 
, feet within the mountain. One of the most interesting engineering 
projects the Reclamation Service is engaged upon. 
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VoL. XII. JANUARY, 1906. No. I 
The Annual _ He meeting of the Amer- Toronto. The convention was the 
Meeting ican Forestry Associa- greatest and most representative gath- 


tion, held in Washing- 
ton, D.-C., January 16 and 17, was one 
of the most important yet held. The 
reports by the Board of Directors and 
the Treasurer showed a_ splendid 
growth of the Association during the 
past year, and much business of im- 
portance was transacted at the three 
This number of Forestry 
\NbD IRRIGATION contains the complete 
proceedings of the meeting, including 
reports of.the Directors, Treasurer, re- 
vised by-laws, papers read, and reso- 
lutions passed. 


sessions. 


arose Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 
orestry r J 7 
Mactan Forester, U. S. Forest 


Service, returned to 
Washington in time for the annual 
meeting of the American Forestry 
\ssociation, after a trip to Canada. 
where he attended the meeting of the 
Canadian Forestry Convention at Ot- 
tawa on the toth, t1th, and'12th.’ Mr. 
Pinchot addressed the convention on 
the 1oth,his subject being “The United 
States Forest Service.” Previous to 
this, on January 8, Mr. Pinchot was 
the principal speaker at a luncheon 
given by the Canadian Club of Toron- 
to, when he spoke on “American For- 
estry. 

The Canadian Forestry Association. 
under whose auspices the convention 
was held, is greatly interested in 
American forestry. A very large num- 
ber are members of the American For- 
estry Association, and have attended 
many of its meetings and contributed 
valvable information in addresses and 
papers. Mr. Pinchot was warmly re- 
ceived, both at the convention and at 


ering of its nature that has ever been 
held in the Dominion, in many respects 
equalling the very remarkable Ameri- 
can Forest Congress held under the 
auspices of the Anierican Forestry As- 
sociation last year. 


Meeting of = The Ohio State Forestry 
Ohio Association held a very 
Association - 


successful meeting in 
Columbus on January 9 and 10. The 
State Horticultural Societies, State 
Farmers’ Institute, and Board of Agri- 
culture met in Columbus at the same 
time, and the Ohio Forestry Associa- 
tion convention was attended bya large 
number of the members of each of 
these organizations and a good attend- 
ance of its members. The program of 
the meeting was as follows: First ses- 
sion, Tuesday evening, January 9, at 
Townsend Hall, Ohio State Univer- 
sity: Address by the president, Prof. 
William R. Lazenby; paper, “The 
Trees We Might Have and Do Not,” 
by L. B. Pierce; paper, “How to Get 
Farmers Interested in Forestry,” by 
H. C. Rogers; paper, “Practical For- 
estry From Actual Experience,” by 
William Hanna; paper, “Some Rea- 
sons for Saving, Improving, and Re- 
planting Forests in Ohio,” by Prof. 
William R. Lazenby. Second session, 
Wednesday evening, at Board of 
Trade Auditorium: Forestry address- 
es by W. W. Farnsworth, president of 
the State Horticultural Society, and 
Dr. W. O. Thompson, president Ohio 
State University ; address,“What Mor- 
row County is Doing Along Forestry 
Lines,” by Horatio Markley, secretary 
Morrow Countv Forestry Association ; 
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paper, “Windbreaks,” by Prof. W. J. 
Green, horticulturist Ohio Experiment 
Station. The session on Thursday 
morning was devoted to association 
business. After each of the addresses 
and papers at all sessions discussion 
was invited and some interesting facts 
were elicited. 

In addition to the interesting ses- 
sions of the association, the Ohio State 
University had on exhibition sections 
of some of the more important forest 
trees of Ohio, and the Morrow County 
Forestry Association exhibited some 
trees and sections of trees of locust and 
catalpa, showing annual increment and 
height growth. In connection with the 
meeting of the Ohio Forestry Associ- 
ation, at the meetings of the various 
other societies in session at the same 
time many other addresses on forestry 
were given. 

The meeting was an undoubted suc- 
cess and much interest was manifested 
in forestry. The Ohio association is 
still a young one, but it is rapidly in- 
creasing in membership and influence, 
and has before it an interesting and 
broad field of activity. 


Report of 
Massachu- 
setts Society 


The report of the secre- 
tary of the Massachu- 
setts Forestry Associa- 
tion, Mr. Edwin A. Start, read at the 
annual meeting of the association, held 
in Boston December 14, and published 
in the December number of Woodland 
and Roadside, is interesting, and grat- 
ifying, inasmuch as it shows a healthy 
and growing interest in forestry in 
New England. The Massachusetts 
Forestry Association has now 735 
members, being, in point of size, the 
largest of the state forestry organiza- 
tions, with the exception of the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association, which 
is double the age of the Massachusetts 
society. 

Mr. Start, in the first portion of his 
report, details the work accomplished 
by the association during the past year, 
and makes recommendations looking 
to the broadening of the work of the 
organization. The second part of the 
report is an interesting review of Mas- 


January 


sachusetts forestry during the past 
year. Mr. Start concludes his report 
as follows: “Today it is not necessary, 
as it has been, to apologize when we 
wish to talk forestry in Massachusetts. 
Rather must we be ready with the 
facts that are sure to be called for by 
eager questioners. Nothing can be 
more encouraging for the future than 
this, and while it proves what has been 
done, it points the way to new and 
larger things.” 

In the light of the recent co-opera- 
tive work of the American Forestry 
Association and the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association looking to the 
creation of forest reserves in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire 
and the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains, this report is unusually gratify- 


ing. 


Forest — At the Rivers and Har- 
Fi cman bors Congress, held at 

the New Willard Hotel, 
in Washington, at the same time as the 
meeting of the American Forestry As- 
sociation, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

“Whereas, the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, while advocating 
liberal expenditures for improving the 
harbors and waterways of our great 
country, remembers that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
and that the greatest natural factor in 
conserving what God has given us is 
the legitimate preservation of our for- 
ests, 

“Resolved, That it advocates appro- 
priate forestry legislation by the Na- 
tional Congress and adequate govern- 
ment expenditure in furtherance of 
protection of our rivers—great factors 
in building up our manufactures, in 
protecting the interests of agriculture 
and in silently and cheaply conveying 
to its ultimate market the enormous 
products of the mine, the soil, and the 
factory, with which our country is 
blessed.” 

The question of the effect of silt 
washed down from the forest-denuded 
headwaters of streams, upon the clog- 
ging-up of the rivers and harbors of 
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the United States, is one which, al- 
though appreciated for some time past, 
has not been given the prominence 
which its importance warrants. 


An agent of the Forest 
Service started on a trip 
January 20 for the pur- 
pose of superintending the examina- 
tion of forest tracts aggregating over 
a million acres in the southeastern 
states. He goes in response to appli- 
cations received from owners who de- 
sire to introduce conservative manage- 
ment on their forest lands. Of these 
lands, 702,000 acres are in Florida, 
252,000 in Missouri, 38,000 in Louisi- 
ana, 23,500 in Mississippi, and 7,000 
in Texas. 

In addition to these preliminary ex- 
aminations, work will be begun to 
bring under conservative management 
a forest of 70,000 acres in Arkansas. 
Since the Forest Service has previous- 
ly prepared a working plan for a tract 
of 100,000 acres at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
and other co-operative plans have been 
requested in the same state for 20,000 
acres more, the total acreage in the 
southeast for which advice has been 
sought from the Forest Service now 
amounts to about a million and a quar- 
ter acres, 


Southern 
Forestry 


Work on With the exception of 
+ er orig the engineering work 
roject - : 

necessary in connection 
with the construction of the Shoshone 
dam and Corbett tunnel in northern 
Wyoming, no field work was done in 
December on the Shoshone project. 
Cross sections of the canyon have 
been extended to develop accurately 
the topography for construction pur- 
poses. The final adjustment of the 
outlet tunnel alignment has been made 
and the topography up stream worked 
out. At the Corbett tunnel, levels have 
been run and the entire tunnel line 
measured and checked for the purpose 
of determining grades. The lines and 
grades of the sluicing tunnel have been 


established and marked on the ground. 


The site of the lower portal of the 
main tunnel and that of the upper por- 


tal of the sluicing tunnel were cross- 
sectioned and about two-thirds of the 
angles necessary for the alignment of 
the tunnel accurately measured. 


During the past month the weather 
in the canyon was cold and windy, 
which retarded the work somewhat. 
The contractors’ camp, with accommo- 
dations for about 100 men and 20 
horses, is completed, and work on the 
outlet tunnel is in progress. The rock 
appears to be exceptionally hard to 
drill and breaks out with difficulty, re- 
quiring the use of 60 per cent dyna- 
mite. A large boiler has been installed 
at the upper end of the tunnel, and the 
boiler capacity at the lower end will be 
immediately doubled, thus materially 
increasing the rate of progress. Two 
daily shifts of ten hours each have 
been occupied on the outlet tunnel and 
the contractor has been notified that he 
must proceed to employ three daily 
shifts of eight hours each. Four thous- 
and cubic yards of the excavation for 
temporary flumeand dam were finished 
during the month, and about 2,400 
linear feet of cottonwood logs were de- 
livered for use in temporary construc- 
tion; about 85 men and 32 horses are 
employed at this point. During the 
present month it is expected that the 
cableway will be in operation at the 
dam site. 


The Forest Service has 
recently placed an order 
with a firm in theCanary 
Islands for ten pounds of the seed of 
Canary pine, Pinus canariensis. This 
seed will be used in experimental 
planting in the forest nurseries in 
southern California, where hardy, rap- 
id-growing conifers are needed for 
planting on the semi-arid mountains. 
This pine is said to endure long peri- 
ods of drought and to grow well on the 
mountains as high as the snow line. 
The wood resembles our common pitch 
or Georgia pines, and apparently is 
very strong and durable. Two tons of 
this seed were exported to Europe last 
year, where large plantations of this 
tree are being made. 


To Plant 
Canary Pine 
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Tempe, Arizona, showing how irrigation transforms the desert. 























A western town in an irrigated region. Cody, Wyoming. Developed by 
Buffalo Bill (Col. Wm. F. Cody.) 
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Resignation The resignation of Mr. 
— A. A. Anderson as su- 

ee perintendent of the Yel- 
lowstone Forest Reserve, which takes 
effect March 1, is fully explained in his 
letter to Mr. Gifford Pinchot, chief of 
the Forest Service, and the latter's re- 
ply. Mr. Anderson filled a difficult po- 
sition in a very satisfactory manner. 
and it is with regret that we note his 
withdrawal from active service in for- 
estry. The letters are as follows: 

80 West 4oth Street, 
New York City, Dec. 28, 1905. 

My dear Mr. Pinchot: 

On my return from Wyoming last 
autumn, I asked for a furlough until 
the coming spring. 

I now fear that it will be impossi- 
ble for me to resume my accustomed 
field work at that time. Some four 
years ago, at your request, I took up 
forestry work, and since then have 
given almost my entire time to my du- 
ties as forestry officer. This has neces- 
sitated the neglect of my private inter- 
ests, my art, etc., and as the field work 
required my presence upon the reserve 
during five or six months of each year. 
[ have during those periods necessarily 
been separated from my family. As 
my wife’s health is in such a condition 
as to require treatment abroad, I do 
not consider the present condition of 
the Yellowstone Forest Reserve neces- 
sitates a further sacrifice of this na- 
ture. 

The reserve has been extended, its 
boundaries definitely settled, its patrol 
service fully organized, and the crea- 
tion of a game preserve south of the 
park insures protection to the large 
game of that region. But what is of 
far more importance—the transfer of 
the Forestry Bureau to the Agricultu- 
ral Department—has been effected (to 
which end, as you know, I strenuously 
labored), thereby placing all forestry 
matters in your able hands. 

Owing to the fact of the recent mar- 
riage of our only child, I find it quite 
imperative that I should accompany 
my wife to Europe the coming sum- 
mer, as my daughter, having taken up 


her residence in California, will be 
unable to go abroad with her mother. 

In view of these facts, and with sin- 
cere regret at being obliged to discon- 
tinue the congenial work in connection 
with yourself by severing my relations 
with the forestry department, and feel- 
ing that I should give you timely no- 
tice of my intentions, I hereby place 
my resignation in your hands, to be 
acted upon at your convenience. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) A. A. ANDERSON. 
Hon. Girrorp Pincnor, Forester, 
Washington, D. C. 

To this letter Mr. Pinchot made the 
following reply : 

Washington, January 2, 1906. 
Mr. A. A. ANDERSON, 

80 West 4oth St., New York, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Anderson: 

On my return to Washington I find 
your letter of December 28, in which 
you tender your resignation. During 
the four years of your work in forestry 
you have, as you justly observe, given 
up almost your entire time to that 
work, and you add that Mrs. Ander- 
son’s health, and your daughter’s mar- 
riage, will make it necessary for you 
to go abroad for the coming summer. 

First of all, I want to express my 
great appreciation of the personal sac- 
rifice you have made in order to do 
your forest work, and of the service 
you have rendered to the Yellowstone 
Forest Reserve, and hence to the peo- 
ple of Wyoming who live in its neigh- 
borhood. ‘Two years ago I had occa- 
sion personally to investigate the com- 
plaints made against your adminisira- 
tion of the reserve, and to learn some- 
thing from my own observation both 
of the puerile and often unconfessed 
reasons “which lay behind so many of 
the complaints, and of the high char- 
acter of the force of supervisors and 
rangers which you had organized. The 
whole reserve is in immensely better 
condition than it was when you took 
hold of it, and it gives me great pleas- 
ure to testify to that fact. 

Since you were furloughed, at your 
own request, on returning from the 
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field at the end of last summer’s work, 
and since you do not propose to re- 
enter active service, it does not matter 
when your resignation takes effect. 
Some date, however, must be fixed for 
the sake of the record, and I shall ac- 
cordingly recommend to the Secretary 
of Agriculture the acceptance of your 
resignation to take effect upon the Ist 
of March. 

With high appreciation of the good 
hard work you have done (hard work 


January 


purchase of 25,000 acres of land in 
Atlantic county and the establishing 
thereon, and occupying the whole 
tract, of a forest reservation according 
to the ideas of Governor Stokes as 
embraced in the law passed last winter 
creating the board and providing for 
such reservations. 

The proposition is modified some- 
what by the present owners, who will 
present to the board an opportunity of 
purchasing the tract at a very reason- 














Shoshone Dam Site. 
Reclamation Service. 


which has been to you a source of ex- 
pense, not of revenue), and with all 
good wishes for the future, believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Grrrorp PINcHoT, 
Forester. 


Forest = The New Jersey State 
Reservat ion Board of Forest Park 
in New Jersey : a s 
Reservation Commission- 
ers is considering a proposition for the 





Highest dam in the world; to be built at this point by U. S. 
Dimensions: 310 feet high, 85 feet long at bottom, 200 feet at top. 


able figure. It is made up of good for- 
est land and also contains fine water 
power. Two offers have been made to 
the board, one to purchase the lands in 
their entirety, the other to acquire it 
minus the water power. The price 
would be made less under the latter 
proposition. According to the report 
of the state geologist upon the water 
supply, this water power could be 
made to develop 500 horse power. 








to 
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There are several reasons, the board 
considers, why it would be best for the 
state to purchase the tract including 
the water power. 

If the tract is acquired by the state, 
the board would follow the directions 
of the law and “Put in operation the 
best method to reforest cut-over and 
denuded lands, to forest waste and 
other lands, to prevent injury of for- 
ests by fire, the administering of and 
care of forests on forestry principles, 
the encouraging of private owners in 
preserving and growing timber * * * 
and the general conservation of forest 
tracts.” 


To acquire the 25,000 acres and es- 
tablish the reservation will require a 
much larger sum than the $14,000 al- 
ready appropriated for the use of the 
board, and it is believed the board 
therefore will ask the legislature this 
winter for a special appropriation to 
meet the situation. It is understood 
that the sum asked will approximate 
$125,000. 

The forestry commissioners have ac- 
cepted the deed of 104 acres of land in 
Atlantic county which were presented 
to the board by Dr. John Gifford, of 
Princeton, formerly a professor in the 
New York State College of Forestry 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
and Mrs. Gifford. This tract is near 
Mays Landing along the Great Egg 
Harbor River. 

The commissioners have also con- 
summated the purchase of 268 acres 
adjoining the Gifford tract from the 
Mays Landing Water Power Com- 
pany. Another tract purchased is one 
of 597 acres in Burlington county. 
This was bought from Charles W. 
Matthews, of Tuckerton. The com- 
missioners are duly in possession of 
these tracts, and the forestry work will 
be commenced at once. 


The Secretary of the In- 
terior, on January 17, 
granted authority to the 
Reclamation Service to draw specifi- 
cations and advertise for bids for the 


St. Mary’s 
Project 


construction of the canal from St. 
Mary River to the North Fork of Milk 
River, the estimated cost of which is 
$900,000. 


Owing to international features in- 
volved, the importance of the interests 
of the United States, and the necessity 
of preserving its status in relation to 
these waters, it is deemed essential 
that the work should be pursued with 
diligence, to offset the claims which 
Canada may in future advance. 


A municipal corporation 
of Chicago, owning over 
six thousand acres of 
land along the canal from Chicago to 
Joliet, Ill., has applied to the Forest 
Service for advice as to planting about 
four thousand acres of this tract- to 
forest trees, with a view to securing 
revenue from property which is at 
present unproductive. An agent of the 
service will visit the tract as early as 
possible to study planting possibilities. 


Canal Tree 
Planting 


Statistics Extremely valuable re- 
of Forest sults are expected from 
Products 


the gathering of statis- 
tics of forest products which the For- 
est Service has now under full swing. 
The design is to secure accurate fig- 
ures covering the past year, and to 
publish these in a statement which will 
be the first of an annual series. The 
question cards to be filled in by wood 
manufacturers throughout the country 
are now being distributed at the rate 
of about a thousand a day. The total 
number of these cards will exceed 25,- 
ooo. The lumber trade journals and 
the journals of wood products have 
expressed hearty appreciation of this 
work, and a number of manufacturers’ 
associations have tendered their efforts 
in co-operation with the Forest Ser- 
vice. A great deal of interest attaches 
to the difficult task, and the definite 
need of which has long been felt for 
precise published information on for- 
est products at more frequent intervals 
than census years promises in large 
measure to be satisfied in this way. 



































The Roosevelt Road, leading from Phoenix, Mesa and Tempe, Arizona, to the Roosevelt Dam (Salt River Pro- 
ject). This road is 62 miles in length. over 40 of which extend through the Canyon ofthe Salt River. The 
road was built by the U.S. Reclamation Service and the three towns mentioned contributed $75,000 of its 


cost. A remarkable feature of its construction was the fact that the day labor was performed by Apache 


Indians, remnants of the mighty Geronimo’s former band; a tremendous step in civilization this marks in 
turning these Indians from terrorizing the country to actually assisting in its development. 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Held at Washington, D. C., January 16 and 17. 


Much Important Business Transacted. 


W HILE not approaching in mag- 
nitude the Forest Congress of 
last January, the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association held at 
Washington on January 16 and 17 was 
a notable one in every respect. The 
attendance was large for a business 
meeting and of the most active mem- 
bers of the Association—those who 
plan and carry forward the forest 
work this Association stands for. That 
there is a rapidly increasing interest in 
forestry was amply demonstrated by 
the large number of public men who 
either appeared at the meeting or for- 
warded messages expressing their ap- 
precitation and support of forestry. 
The opening meeting, on Tuesday, 
January 16, was called to order by 
President Wilson at 10:30, in the sit- 
ting room of the New Willard Hotel. 
Secretary Wilson’s address, as presi- 
dent of the American Forestry Associ- 
ation, was an especially happy one. 
He traced the growth and broadening 
of the forest movement from its be- 
ginning and was emphatic in his pre- 
diction of the early recognition by all 
citizens of the importance of the forest 
movement, and its extension and adop- 
tion in all sections. Following the 
president’s address, Mr. H. M. Suter, 
secretary of the Association, read the 
annual report of the Board of Direc- 
tors (printed in full elsewhere in this 
number). This report, together with 
that of the treasurer, following shortly 
after, showed that the Association is 
in excellent condition financially ; and, 
in accepting the two reports, several 
members took occasion to express their 
gratification not only of the thriving 
condition of the organization, but of 
the amount of work carried forward 
during the fiscal year of 1905. 


The chair then appointed the fol- 
lowing committees : 

Committee on Resolutions — Mr. 
Pinchot (chairman), Mr. Harvey, and 
Mr. Ayres. 

Committee on Audit—Captain J. B. 
Adams (chairman), and Mr. George 
P. Whittlesey. 

Committee on Revision of By-laws 
—Mr. Hall (chairman), Mr. Cutler, 
Mr. Start, Mr. Harvey, and Mr. Her- 
bert Smith. 

Committee on Nominations — Mr. 
Hall (chairman) and Colonel Fox. 

Committee on Affiliation—Mr. Cut- 
ler (chairman), Mr. Gaskill, Mr. Start, 
Mr. Lippincott, and Mr. A. G. Forbes. 

Committee on Forest Reserve Bill— 
Mr. Woodruff (chairman), Mr. Cut- 
ler, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Ayres, and Mr. 
Elliott. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, chaplain 
of the Senate, was then called upon for 
a short address, and responded in ex- 
cellent spirit, particularly urging upon 
all public-spirited citizens considera- 
tion of the proposed White Mountain 
and Appalachian Forest Reserves, and 
earnestly advocating their creation by 
the passage of the various measures 
now before Congress. 

Mr. Bainbridge, chairman of the 
committee of the New York Manufac- 
turers’ Association for the revision of 
the second-class postal laws, was in- 
troduced to the meeting by Mr. W. S. 
Harvey,whom Sécretary Wilson called 
to the chair when forced to attend a 
Cabinet meeting. Mr. Bainbridge ex- 
plained the abuse of the second-class 
rate by publishers, and expressed the 
conviction that a curtailing of this 
privilege would save a vast amount of 
pulp paper, and thus in a measure 
lessen the demand for pulpwood. 
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The chair then called on Mr. S. B. 
Elliott, of the Pennsylvania Reserva- 
tion Commission, for an address. Mr. 
Elliott explained in an interesting 
manner the progress Pennsylvania has 
made in protecting and extending her 
forests, and urged the extension of the 
forest reserve idea. Mr. Robert C. 
Lippincott, of Philadelphia, formerly 


January 


forcibly, that the movement would 
have their strong support. He cited 
clearly the situation in Pennsylvania, 
and gave the reasons why the general 
lumber trade has delayed in accepting 
forestry. Now that the practical busi- 
ness value of forestry to the lumber- 
man is known, the more progressive 
and far-seeing members of the trade 





HON. JAMES WILSON 


Secretary of Agriculture, recently elected for the ninth successive time President 
of the American Forestry Association. 


president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association,then spoke 
on the interest of the lumber trade in 
forestry. He denied that the progres- 
sive lumbermen of todav were antag- 
onistic to forestry, and stated his con- 
viction that if the practical value of 
scientific treatment of timberlands 
could be brought to their attention 


have accepted the offer of advice made 
by the Forest Service, and are practic- 
ing forestry on their lands. 

Mr. Edwin A. Start, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association, 
then spoke, particularly on the forest 
situation in New England. Mr. Geo. 
K. Smith, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
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was then called upon. He dwelt par- 
ticularly on the importance of the ef- 
fort which the Forest Service is now 
making in connection with the associ- 
ation which he represents to collect all 
available statistics relating to timber 
supply and consumption. Senator J. 
H. Stout, of Wisconsin, then made a 
brief address to the meeting, express- 
ing his interest and appreciation of 
forestry. The meeting then adjourned. 

The program for the afternoon ses- 
sion, which convened at 2:30 on the 
same day, included discussion of the 
forest and water problems of the 
United States. Authoritative address- 
es were given by Mr. Arthur P. Davis, 
assistant chief of the United States 
Reclamation Service ; Mr. Morris Bien, 
consulting engineer of the United 
States Reclamation Service, and Mr. 
C. J. Blanchard, statistician, United 
States Reclamation Service. Mr. C. D. 


Haskins, a well-known engineer of the’ 


General Electric Company, was pre- 
vented by sickness from being present 
at the meeting, but his paper was read 
by request of the presiding officer, Mr. 
Pinchot, by Mr. James H. Cutler. The 
paper was an interesting non-technical 
discussion of the vital importance of 
protecting the water powers of the 
South by protecting the forests of that 
region. Mr. Henry A. Pressey, for- 
merly connected with the United 
States Geological Survey, and an au- 
thority on the conditions in the South- 
ern Appalachian Mountains, next pre- 
sented a paper, with an interesting ex- 
position of the resources of that region 
and its vast stored potential power. 

This finished the set program for the 
afternoon, and the remainder of the 
session was devoted to impromptu ad- 
dresses. Mr. G. O. Shields, president 
of the League of American Sports- 
men, spoke on the relation that pro- 
tection of the forests has on the pro- 
tection of game; Mr. R. C. Lippincott 
was heard again in an interesting ad- 
dress, and Prof. Henry S. Graves, di- 
rector of the Yale Forest School, spoke 
briefly. 


In the evening, a reception was ten- 
dered in honor of the members and of- 
ficers of the Association by Mr. and 
Mrs. James W. Pinchot and Mr. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, at their home at 1615 
Rhode Island avenue. 

Wednesday morning, the Associa- 
tion convened at 10:30, with Mr. Wm. 
S. Harvey presiding. Ex-Gov. F. W. 
Rollins, of New Hampshire, was un- 
able to be present at the meeting, and 
his paper was read by Mr. Philip W. 
Ayres. The secretary then read a let- 
ter from Senator J. H. Gallinger, of 
New Hampshire, who was unfortu- 
nately prevented from being present. 
Senator Gallinger expressed his inter- 
est in the work the Association is ad- 
vancing in regard to the creation of 
national forest reserves in the White 
Mountains and the Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains, and pledged his 
support to the movement. The secre- 
tary also read a paper prepared by 
Prof. Samuel B. Green, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, on education in for- 
estry. Capt. J. P. Walker, U. S. A. 
(retired), then spoke briefly on the re- 
lation between destruction of the for- 
ests and the injury to the rivers and 
harbors of the United States. The 
chair then called on Judge Warren 
Higley, of New York. It was in 
Judge Higley’s law office in Cincin- 
nati that the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation had its first inception, some 
thirty years ago, through the enthusi- 
astic work of a few public-spirited 
citizens. Judge Higley’s talk was 
largely reminiscent, and he dwelt at 
length on the change in sentiment to- 
ward forestry which has come about 
since the organization of the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. George H. Moses, secretary of 
the New Hampshire Forestry Com- 
mission, then spoke briefly on New 
Hampshire forest conditions. In the 
absence of Dr. George T. Winston, 
president of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of North Carolina, his 
address was read by Mr. James H. 
Cutler. The paper was in the form of 
a summary of reasons for the estab- 
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lishment of a forest reserve in the 
Southern Appalachian Reserve, and a 
plea for education in forestry in the 
schools and colleges. 

Mr. L. L. Gilbert, secretary of the 
Alabama Commercial and Industrial 
Association, at Montgomery, was next 
called upon. He responded in a brief 
address, defining the forest needs of 
the South, and particularly of Ala- 
bama. 

The chair then asked for the report 
of the committees. Mr. Cutler, chair- 
man of the Committee on Affiliation, 
reported that it had been found prac- 
ticable and necessary for his commit- 
tee to confer with the Committee on 
By-laws, since the plan of affiliation 
proposed involved many changes of 
the by-laws. The committee recom- 
mended the appointment by the Board 
of Directors of a committee of five, 
who were to consider the question of 
affiliation with local and state soci- 
eties in all its phases, and be ready to 
propose a plan at the next annual 
meeting of the Association. The re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Re- 
vision of By-laws was presented by 
Mr. William L. Hall, as chairman. 
The committee recommended nume- 
rous changes, which, after some dis- 
cussion, were adopted, with minor 
amendments. 


Mr. George P. Whittlesey, acting 
for Captain J. B. Adams, chairman of 
the Audit Committee, reported that 
that committee had carefully audited 
the accounts of the treasurer, found 
the same correct, and recommended 
the adoption of his report. 


The report of the Committee on 
Forest Reserve Bills was presented by 
Mr. George B. Woodruff. Mr. Wood- 
ruff read a bill prepared by his com- 
mittee for introduction in Congress. 
This bill embodies all of the four indi- 
vidval measures which have been in- 
troduced by Messrs. Gallinger, Brown- 
low, Overman, and Currier. The re- 


port of this committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


January 


The report of the Committee on 
Nominations was made by Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Hall, in place of the chairman, 
Professor Graves. The nominations 
were presented to the meeting, and all 
elected by ballot. The new officers 
are: President, Hon. James Wilson 
(re-elected) ; vice-presidents at large 
(under new by-laws), James W. Pin- 
chot, F. E. Weyerhaeuser, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, John L. Kaul, Dr. B. E. 
Fernow; treasurer, Otto Lwuebkert; 
Board of Directors (under new by- 
laws), Hon. James Wilson, Ex-Gover- 
nor N. J. Bachelder, Rutherford P. 
Hayes, George P. Whittlesey, Gifford 
Pinchot, F. H. Newell, George K. 
Smith, Allan Chamberlain, William S. 
Harvey, James H. Cutler, 

S. Grayes, Dr. Albert Shaw, William 
“T.. Hall, Samuel Spencer, and H. A. 
Pressey. 

The Committee on Resolutions then 
made its report, Mr. Suter presenting 
the same in place of its chairman, Mr. 
Ayres. All of the resolutions recom- 
mended by the committee were unani- 
mously adopted by the meeting. 

There being no further business be- 
fore the Association, the meeting then 
adjourned sine die. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOREST 
RESERVE BILL. 


The Committee on Forest Reserve 
Bills reported that it had considered 
the bills for creating the Appalachian 
and the White Mountain Forest Re- 
serves, now before Congress, as intro- 
duced by Senators Gallinger and Over- 
man, and Representatives Brownlow 
and Currier, respectively, and, with 
very slight modifications, amalgamated 
those bills into one entitled “A Bill for 
the Purchase of Two National Forest 
Reserves in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains and the White Mountains, to be 
Known as the Appalachian Forest Re- 
serve and the White Mountain Forest 
Reserve, respectively.” 

The committee offered to the Asso- 
ciation this amalgamated bill and rec- 
ommended that the congressmen who 
introduced the four individual bills 
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join to influence the Senate and House 
committees before which the respec- 
tive individual bills are pending, in in- 
troducing the amalgamated bill before 
Congress. The bill is as follows: 


59th Congress, 


Ist Session. 
A BILL 


For THE PURCHASE OF Two NATION- 
AL Forest RESERVES IN THE APPA- 
LACHIAN MOUNTAINS AND WHITE 
MouNTAINS, TO BE KNOWN AS THE 
APPALACHIAN ForEst RESERVE AND 
Wuitte Mountain Forest’ RE- 
SERVE, RESPECTIVELY. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is hereby authorized and di- 
rected, in his discretion, to acquire 
by purchase or condemnation lands 
suited to national forest reserve 
purposes in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains within the States of Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alaba- 
ma, and Tennessee, and the White 
Mountains in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, to be known as the Appalachian 
Forest Reserve and the White Moun- 
tain Forest Reserve, respectively, and 
to care for, protect, use, and make ac- 
cessible the said reserves under the 
laws governing national forest re- 
serves. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. shall advertise in the several 
states named in this act for lands to be 
purchased under the provisions here- 
of ; and as between lands of equal val- 
ue, for the purposes of this act, the 
lowest bids shall*be accepted: Pro- 
vided, that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall have the right*to reject any 
or all bids: Provided further, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized and empowered, in his dis- 
cretion, to contract for the purchase 
of lands, exclusive of the timber there- 
on of kinds and sizes to be specified 
in the contract, said timber to be cut 


and removed in accordance with rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by 
him for that purpose; and Provided 
further, that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is hereby authorized and empow- 
ered, in his discretion, to contract for 
the purchase of lands, exclusive of the 
mineral rights therein; and on such 
lands mineral deposits may be mined 
under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may pre- 
scribe, and the rules and regulations, 
as provided in this section for cutting 
and removal of timber and mining of 
minerals, shall be embodied in the con- 
tract for purchase and conveyance of 
title. ; 


Sec. 3. That in the acquirement of 
lands for the purposes of this act the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall, in each 
of the several states named herein, 
conform to the conditions prescribed 
in the present or future act or acts of 
the legislature of each such state ced- 
ing to the United Statey the right to 
acquire and control such lands, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized and empowered to exercise, 
as to such lands, all the rights and 
powers granted in said act or acts: 
Provided, that when the owners of 
lands sought to be acquired for the 
purposes of this act are unwilling to 
sell the same on terms satisfactory to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, condem- 
nation proceedings for the acquire- 
ment of such lands shall not be had so 
long as the said owners protect and 
perpetuate the forests on said lands, 
under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the control of the forests on 
lands purchased by the gevernment 
under this act, so far as the same may 
be applicable. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to accept gifts of land for the 
purposes of this act, and such lands 
shall thereafter be known by such 
names as the donors, with the appro- 
val of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
may prescribe. 








Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may do all things necessary to 
secure the safe title in the United 
States to the lands herein provided to 
be purchased or otherwise acquired; 
but no payment shall be made for any 
land purchased or otherwise acquired 
under this act until the title to such 
land shall be satisfactory to the Attor- 
ney General and shall be vested in the 
United States and accepted, and when 
vested as aforesaid the land thus trans- 
ferred shall become and be adminis- 
tered as national forest reserve land. 


Sec. 6. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall as far as practicable make 
provision for the reforesting of clear- 
ings on lands acquired under the pro- 
visions of this act whenever he shall 
consider such action necessary for the 
protection of the soil or the water sup- 
ply. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to make contracts for the pur- 
chase of lands and accept conveyance 
thereof or otherwise acquire the same 
in accordance with the provisions 
of this act to the amount of not 
to exceed three million dollars, which 
sum shall be available immediately and 
until expended and is hereby appropri- 
ated to carry out the provisions of this 
act out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated: Provided, 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
each year make a detailed report to 
Congress of his doings in the premi- 
ses: And provided, that no part of 
said sum hereby appropriated shall be 
expended for the purchase of lands un- 
der the provisions of this act until a 
valid title to the same shall be vested 
in the United States, and until the 
state in which the land lies shall have 
ceded to the United States exclusive 
jurisdiction of the same, during the 
time the United States shall be or re- 
main the owner thereof, for all pur- 
poses except the administration of the 
criminal laws of said state and the 
service of any civil process therein. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AFFILI- 
ATION, 


The Committee on Affiliation, 
through its chairman, Mr. Cutler, re- 
ported that, on discussing this matter 
in committee, it was found that joint 
action with the Committee on By-laws 
was necessary, hence asked that the 
chairman of that committee be allowed 
to report for both committees, so far 
as immediate action was concerned. 
The committee further recommended 
that the Association sanction a selec- 
tion by the Board of Directors of a 
committee of five, with instructions to 
report at the next annual meeting of 
the Association what action in the line 
of closer affiliation they would then 
recommend. This, on motion, was 
adopted. 


Tur AMERICAN Forestry ASSOCIA- 
TION 


BY-LAWS. 
(Revised January 17, 1906.) 





ARTICLE I, 
Name. 


The name of this Association shall 
be “The American Forestry Associa- 
tion.” 

ArrIc Le IT, 
Objects. 

The objects of this Association shall 
be the discussion of subjects relating 
to tree planting, the conservation, 
management, and renewal of forests, 
and the climatic and other influences 
that affect their welfare; the collection 
of forest statistics and the advance- 
ment of educational, legislative, or 
other measures tending to the promo- 
tion of these objects. It shall especial- 
ly endeavor to centralize the work done 
and diffuse the knowledge gained. 


Articxe ITI. 
Members. 


Section 1. Any person may become 
a member of this Association, as here- 
inafter provided. 
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Sec. 2. Members shall be divided 
into five classes: Patrons, Life Mem- 
bers, Sustaining Members, Active 
Members, and Honorary Members. 

Sec. 3. Any person contributing at 
one time the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars ($1,000) to the permanent fund 
of the Association shall be a Patron. 
Any person may become a Life Mem- 
ber by the payment of one hundred 
dollars ($100) at one time. Patrons 
and Life Members shall not be liable 
for annual dues. Sustaining Members 
shall be those who pay annual dues of 
twenty-five dollars ($25). Any for- 
estry association or other organization 
approved by the Board of Directors 
may become a Sustaining Member. 
Active Members are those who pay 
annual dues of two dollars ($2). Hon- 
orary Members shall be the officers of 
state, territorial, provincial, or other 
forestry associations, or the delegates 
from such associations, or the dele- 
gates of any government. 

Sec. 4. Applications for membership 
shall be referred to and voted upon 
by the Board of Directors at any reg- 
ular or called meeting therefor. 

Sec. 5. All members except Honor- 
ary Members shall be members of this 
corporation and shall be entitled to 
vote and hold office in said corpora- 
tion. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Officers. 


Section 1. The officers of this Asso- 
ciation shall be a Board of Directors, a 
President, five Vice-Presidents at 
large, a Vice-President from each affil- 
iated organization, as hereinafter pro- 
vided; a Treasurer, a Secretary, and 
an Assistant Secretary. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Directors, 
President, Vice-Presidents at large, 
and Treasurer shall be elected by bal- 
lot at the annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, and shall serve one year, or 
until their successors are elected. The 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary 
shall be elected by the Board of Di- 
rectors at the first meeting following 
the annual meeting of the Association. 


Sec. 3. Any forestry or other or- 
ganization which may become a Sus- 
taining Member shall be entitled to 
delegate as advisors of this Associa- 
tion three of its members, one of whom 
shall be elected by the Board of Direc- 
tors a Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion. The advisors so elected from the 
various organizations shall constitute 
the Advisory Board of this Associa- 
tion. 

ARTICLE V. 


The Board of Directors. 


The Board of Directors shall consist 
of fifteen (15) members, of whom 
eight (8) shall constitute a quorum. It 
shall elect its own Chairman and have 
the power to fill any vacancy occurring 
in its own membership or in the offi- 
cers of its Association, the appointee 
to serve until the next annual meeting 
of the Association. The Board of Di- 
rectors shall have the control and man- 
agement of the affairs, funds, and 
property of the Association. It shall 
take, receive, hold, and convey such 
real and personal estate as may be- 
come the property of the Association 
for the purposes of the Association set 
forth in the certificate of incorpora- 
tion and in Article II above. The 
Board shall meet one hour before the 
annual meeting of the Association, and 
at such other times as it may be called 
together by its Chairman. The Board 
of Directors shall designate five (5) 
of its members to act as an Executive 
Committee of the Association, to which 
Committee the Board shall, from time 
to time, entrust such duties as it may 
deem best in the interests of the Asso- 
ciation. 


ARTICLE VI. 
The President. 
The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the Association. 
ArTIcLE VII. 
Vice-Presidents. 


In the absence of the President, a 
Vice-President shall preside at the 
meetings of the Association ; and in the 
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absence of all of them, a President pro 
tem. shall be elected by the meeting. 
ArticLe VIII. 
The Secretary. 

The Secretary shall keep a record of 
the proceedings of the Association and 
of the Board of Directors, shall have 
the custody of the corporate seal of 
the Association and of all documents, 
books, and collections ordered to be 
preserved; shall conduct the corre- 
spondence of the Association, and keep 
a list of members with their addresses, 
notify members of the time and place 
of all meetings, and shall perform such 
other duties as may be assigned him 
by the Board of Directors. 

ArTICLE IX. 
The Treasurer. 

The Treasurer shall have the cus- 
tody of all moneys received. He shall 
deposit and invest the same in such 
manner and to such extent as the 
Board of Directors shall direct, and 
shall not expend any money except 
under the direction or approval of the 
Board of Directors. The financial year 
of the Association shall close on De- 
cember 31 of each year. 

ARTICLE X. 
Meetings. 

Section 1. The annual meeting for 
the election of officers and the transac- 
tion of such business as requires to 
come before the entire Association 
shall be held on the second Wednesday 
in January, at such hour and place as 
the Board of Directors may determine. 

Sec. 2. A quorum shall consist of 
thirty (30) members of the Associa- 
tion (Patrons, Life Members, or Ac- 
tive Members), as specified in Section 
5 of Article ITI. 

Sec. 3. Special meetings may be 
called by the Board of Directors. The 
Secretary shall give to all members at 
least seven days’ notice of all meetings. 


ARTICLE XI. 
Dues. 
The annual dues for Active Mem- 
bers shall be two dollars ($2), pay- 





January 


able in advance on the first day of Jan- 
vary. The Board of Directors shall 
have the power to remit the annual 
dues of any member. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Amendments. 


These By-laws may be amended by 
a three-fourths vote of the members 
present and entitled to vote at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS. 

The following resolutions were then 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the need of estab- 
lishing national forest reserves in the 
Southern Appalachian and White 
Mountain regions grows more urgent 
day by day. We therefore urge the 
prompt passage through Congress of 
a bill which shall create these reserves, 
and thereby not only preserve the nat- 
ural resources of two exceedingly im- 
portant regions, but at the same time 
contribute largely to the stability of 
the national prosperity. 

Resolved, That the American For- 
estry Association again recommends 
an increase of opportunities for gen- 
eral forest education in schools and 
colleges, and for professional training 
in post-graduate schools ; and we earn- 
estly request Congress to take favor- 
able action at its present session upon 
the bill now pending which appropri- 
ates funds for the promotion of forest 
education and forest experiment work 
in the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations of the United States. 

Resolved, That we urge upon Con- 
gress the repeal of the timber and 
stone act, so long a source of fraud 
and loss to the government ; the imme- 
diate withdrawal from entry of all 
public timber land, and the sale of the 
timber thereon at its market value un- 
der proper regulations. 

Resolved, That this Association 
again protests against the attempt to 
reduce the area of the Minnesota Na- 
tional Forest Reserve, and against any 
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step that would render more difficult 
the perpetuation of the forests upon it. 

Resolved, That we concur emphati- 
cally in President Roosevelt’s desire 
for the preservation of Niagara Falls, 
and pledge him the support of the 
Association in his wise effort to that 
end. 

Resolved, That the American For- 
estry Association believes that the na- 
tion should own the Calaveras Grove 
of Big Trees, and earnestly recom- 
mends the prompt enactment of leg- 
islation by Congress for the purchase 
of these trees. 


IMPORTANCE OF WATER POWERS. 


The Charlotte Daily Observer, in its 
issue of January 14, printed an inter- 
esting table of figures, showing the 
cotton mills in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia which are op- 
erated by water power, and therefore 
directly dependent upon an equable 
flow of water from streams rising in 
the Southern Appalachian Mountains. 
This article was read at the Tuesday 
afternoon session, and it was voted to 
make it a part of the records. The fol- 
lowing table, being the aggregate fig- 
ures taken from the large table, shows 
in a striking manner how closely the 
protection of the forests in the Pied- 
mont Region, and the consequent con- 
servation of the streams, is related to 
the industrial welfare of the South and 
the nation as a whole: 


Capital stock: .... 666.02. $33,647,500 
Number spindles......... 2,077,831 
Number looms........... 50,926 
Number employees....... 45,6085 
Number horse power..... 90.495 
Number bales per year, 

counting 11 hoursaday.. 640,895 


The total value of the annual pro- 
duction of the mills enumerated is ap- 
proximately $64,060,776. 

In presenting the table, which is a 
most comprehensive and accurate one, 
the Charlotte Observer remarks: 

“This table is compiled to show what 
interests are involved in the mainte- 
nance of the regular flow of water in 
the various streams on which this pow- 





er is made. It shows the cotton con- 
sumed, the operatives, the number of 
spindles and the number of looms. The 
number of operatives should be mul- 
tiplied by at least three in order to 
show how many people are dependent 
upon this resource. It seems that it 
would be entirely fair to assume that 
the water power used for all other 
manufacturing, such as operating saw 
mills, planing mills, woolen mills, knit- 
ting mills, furniture factories, cotton 
seed oil mills, etc., etc., would make 
an additional amount equal to that em- 
ployed in the operation of the cotton 
mills, and would involve the interest 
of as many people in respect to em- 
ployment. 

“Therefore it is seen that the pres- 
ervation of the mountain forests, which 
is the main influence in regulating the 
flow of these streams from the moun- 
tains, is a matter of the most vital im- 
portance. It has been said that when 
the mountains of Lebanon were cov- 
ered with cedars and other forest trees, 
Palestine supported, in affluence, a 
population of ten million. After and 
since the denudation of the mountains 
of Lebanon, Palestine has scarcely 
supported five hundred thousand peo- 
ple, and these, in the main, in poverty. 

“In the table, North and South Car- 
olina and Georgia are considered. Vir- 
ginia has interests. which are not in 
the enumeration. So also has Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, on the western side 
of the mountains, which would swell 
the grand totals given.” 

The publication of this striking ta- 
ble and the inferences which can be 
deduced from its figures should stimu- 
late a powerful interest in the South 
in the Appalachian Forest Reserve. 
The South has not yet awakened to the 
magnitude of the menace which affects 
its industries. Such matter as this is 
a powerful argument for the reserve, 
and should have the effect of arousing 
public sentiment to an immediate ap- 
preciation of what the Southern Appa- 
lachian Reserve would effect—a safe- 
guard to the treasured industrial ac- 
tivity of the South, and an asset whose 
value is incalculable. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


"T HE statement that the past year 
has witnessed by far the greatest 
advance in American forestry, during 
a like period, applies to practically ev- 
ery phase of the subject. In the spread 
of general knowledge, in federal and 
state legislation, work of the forest 
schools, of state and local forest asso- 
ciations, and in the efforts of this Asso- 
ciation, it has been a period of practi- 
cal achievement. Not only has the 
advance been general, but its greatest 
value lies in the fact that it has been 
more than ever along practical lines. 
This is evident in calling attention 
to a few of the things that have oc- 
curred since the last report of this 
Board. The matter of greatest impor- 
tance was the transfer by Congress of 
the forest reserves from the Interior 
Department to the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture—legis- 
lation this Association has promoted 
for years. Thus, in one step, the fed- 
eral government changed from an in- 
definite to a very definite policy and 
administration for its forest lands. In 
the various states there has been high- 
ly commendable activity and advance 
in the movement to secure sensible leg- 
islation and capable administration of 
forest affairs. The American Forestry 
Association, during this period, has 
nearly doubled its membership, has 
put out more literature than usual, and 
given more help to the general forest 
movement than ever before. 


One event in particular 
of the past year did 
much to assist the whole 
forest movement—the American For- 
est Congress, held in Washington dur- 
ing January, 1905, “a meeting which 
is without parallel in the history of 
forestry,’ as President Roosevelt so 
aptly stated. This congress, planned 
and held under the auspices of this 


The Forest 
Congress 


Association, considered American for- 
ests in their relation to the great indus- 
tries dependent upon them, and at- 
tracted many of the leaders in the 
agricultural, mining, railroad, lumber- 
ing, and grazing interests. In the ad- 
dresses and discussions by persons of 
known authority in their particular in- 
dutries, the needs of each was brought 
out and powerful forces set to work to 
solve the more pressing problems. The 
congress had its greatest effect in 
showing how comprehensive is the for- 
est situation, and how many enormous 
interests are vitally affected by our 
forests. 

Another piece of work 


Proceedings i 
ofthe Forest carried out by the Asso- 
Congress ciation during the year 


that will long have an important bear- 
ing on the forest movement was the 
publication in book form of the “Pro- 
ceedings of the American Forest Con- 
gress.” About 3,000 copies were se- 
cured at cost price from the publisher 
and great care has been used in their 
distribution, a strong effort being 
made to place each copy where it will 
be of direct benefit to the forest move- 
ment. A copy was sent to every mem- 
ber of the United States Congress, and 
to the editors of many of the leading 
newspapers and magazines through- 
out the country. In this way the most 
comprehensive publication dealing with 
American forestry has been placed in 
the reference library of many men ina 
position to assist the forest movement 
in a substantial way. 


The American Forest 
Congress was the open- 
ing move in a general 
campaign by the American Forestry 
Association to assist more effectively 
forestry in this country, and at the 
same time build up the organization 
in numbers and influence. It has long 
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been felt that the membership of the 
Association could and should be large- 
ly increased. Therefore more of the 
time and strength of the organization 
during the past year was devoted to 
this particular branch of the work. 
The result has been that the member- 
ship has been almost doubled. New 
and less costly methods of securing 
members have been introduced, a capa- 
ble office organization has been built 
up, and from present indications a 
much larger number of new members 
will be secured during 1906. 


At the time of the last annual report 
the Association had a total member- 
ship of 2,199. Of these, later 93 re- 
signed, 27 died, 125 were dropped for 
non-payment of dues, and 13 were not 
found, thus reducing the list by 258, 
making a net membership of 1,941. 
During the year just ended 1,767 new 
members were secured, as follows: 
Thirteen life, 7 sustaining, and 1,746 
annual, making the total membership 
at this time 3,708. From these new 
members the Association received a to- 
tal of $5,067; while the expense of 
sending out about 55,000 invitations, 
including postage, printing, clerical 
and other expenses, was $3,539.68. 


The most important ex- 
tension of the work of 
the government in for- 
estry during the year resulted from 
the transfer of the administration of 
the national reserves from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This brought the large 
work of guarding and developing the 
timber on the reserves, and of regulat- 
ing grazing, under the control of the 
Forester, and for the first time made 
possible the practical, efficient, and 
economical solution of reserve prob- 
lems. The action at once taken by the 
Forester to encourage .a freer tse of 
the reserves, and especially to secure 
a market for timber under terms ad- 
vantageous to the reserves and to the 
users alike, has been met with quick 
appreciation. Though seventy-five re- 
serves are now under administration, 


The Forest 
Service 


and 387 rangers are employed, in addi- 
tion to the technical advisors assigned 
to supervisors, the increased demand 
for timber and the better prices which 
have been secured indicate that the 
national forests will in due time be- 
come a source of large public revenue. 
The cost of administering this prop- 
erty, which is worth not less than 
$250,000,000, is less than one-third of 
I per cent of its value, while the value 
itself is increasing at the rate of Io 
per cent per annum. 

By no means the least of the advan- 
tages which have followed from this 
union of government forest work un- 
der one head is the opportunity which 
it brings for studies in forest manage- 
ment and in the reforestation of de- 
nuded areas. Apart from its immedi- 
ate local value, the knowledge gained 
in this way will be widely applicable 
to the solution of other similar prob- 
lems in the work of the service in all 
parts of the country. Whenever cut- 
ting is to take place on the reserves, 
working plans are now made which 
permit the utilization of the standing 
timber and at the same time maintain 
the full productive power of the for- 
est. Reforestation projects have been 
begun on a number of the reserves. 
Before the close of the field season 
nurseries for the propagation of forest 
trees had been established or field 
planting begun on the San Gabriel and 
Santa Barbara reserves in California, 
the Pike’s Peak Reserve in Colorado, 
the Gila River Reserve in New Mexi- 
co, the Black Hills Reserve in South 
Dakota, and the Dismal River Reserve 
in Nebraska. 


Meantime, apart from the reserve 
work, the service has continued and 
enlarged its usefulness in the study of 
important forest problems. In co-op- 
eration with the State of New Hamp- 
shire, a study was made of the forest 
conditions of southern New Hamp- 
shire, to supplement the study already 
completed in the northern part of the 
state. In California a number of co- 
operative studies are in progress. In 
North Carolina a forest study of lands 





owned by the state along the Costal 
Plain was brought to completion. 

Up to the close of the past fiscal 
year, 167 applications were received 
for advice and assistance in the care of 
private forest lands, of which 45 were 
for timber tracts, with a total area of 
1,439,763 acres. Working plans were 
prepared during the same period for 
eight tracts, with a total area of 1,982,- 
ooo acres, in the States of West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Texas, New Hamp- 
shire, Idaho, Washington, and Colo- 
rado. The acreage under forest man- 
agement, in co-operation with private 
owners, has in this way increased from 
500,000 acres, the figure for last year, 
to 857,995 acres. 

A reorganization of the work deal- 
ing with forest products has been suc- 
cessfully carried out. The service now 
conducts several series of laboratory 
experiments under a trained staff of 
engineers, including timber tests, the 
preservative treatment of timbers, and 
dendro-chemistry. In dendro-chemis- 
try a study was begun to determine the 
best methods of wood distillation as a 
means of using waste in logging and 
at the mill. 

The service has taken up the work 
of gathering for publication full re- 
turns showing the annual consumption 
of forest products. The National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and a 
number of the associations of pro- 
ducers are co-operating in the work; 
the trade journals are giving it their 
support, and there is every prospect 
that the returns for 1905 will be full 
and accurate, to the great advantage 
of all interested in forest products. 

A new series of experiments looking 
to the saving of waste in turpentine 
made successful progress during the 
vear on the lands of a company which 
has offered the service unusual facili- 
ties near Jacksonville, Fla. It has 
been tentatively established by these 
experiments that shorter and shallower 
“faces” may be chipped without re- 
ducing the flow of rosin. This means 
that the life of the tree may be pro- 
longed and its yield may be largely in- 
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creased. Another result, which fol- 
lows from these, is that the investment 
in turpentine lands becomes a longer- 
time investment. 

The forest exhibit, in conjunction 
with that of the Reclamation Service, 
at the Lewis and Clark Centennial E;x- 
position, was the most complete and 
brilliant forest exhibit ever seen in this 
country. 


a This Association notes 
Local with much satisfaction 
Associations the growth and activity 
of state and local forest associations. 
It is only through such organizations 
that many state and local forest prob- 
lems may be brought to a prompt and 
practical solution. A striking exam- 
ple of the value of a state association 
is furnished by Pennsylvania—certain- 
ly the most advanced of our states in 
forest matters. There the state has ex- 
cellent forest laws, a very capable state 
forest organization to administer them, 
substantial appropriations annually, 
and an excellent spirit favoring fores- 
try among the citizens generally. This 
desirable situation is in a great meas- 
ure due to the splendid efforts of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, the 
largest of the state associations. As 
referred to elsewhere in this report, the 
American Forestry Association has 
been co-operating with the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, and the Massachusetts For- 
estry Association, especially through 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, our official 
organ. These organizations have for 
some months been sending two thous- 
and copies of Forestry AND IRRIGA- 
TION to the editors and other influen- 
tial persons in New England in sup- 
port of the White Mountain Forest 
Reserve project. Through the maga- 
zine there has also been some co-opera- 
tive work with the Connecticut For- 
estry Association, which organization 
has been growing in numbers and in- 
fluence. Two new associations were 
formed during the year, the first being 
in Ohio. The latest was organized in 
Michigan, last August, with a substan- 
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tial membership and with the oppor- 
tunity to do much effective work. 

The Association for the Protection 
of the Adirondacks, the Vermont For- 
estry Association, the Minnesota For- 
estry Association, the Iowa Park and 
Forestry Association, and the Colora- 
do Forestry Association have all con- 
tinued their work to advantage, in 
their particular fields. 

As stated before, the American For- 
estry Association views with satisfac- 
tion the work of the state and local for- 
est associations and hopes to see many 
more formed. While wishing in no 
way to interfere with their work, this 
organization stands ready and willing 
to aid in every way possible those now 
in existence, and to assist and encour- 
age the formation of others wherever 
needed. 


Eastern For several years the 
Forest American Forestry As- 
Reserves 


sociation has gone on 
record as favoring the prompt estab- 
lishment by Congress of federal forest 
reserves in the Southern Appalachian 
region and the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire. These are among 
the most important of all the great for- 
est problems that face the country, and 
the reasons for these reserves are well 
known to all members of this Associa- 
tion. A special meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors, early in October, decided unani- 
mously to put the strength and re- 
sources of this Association, as far as 
possible, behind these two projects. 
Since that time considerable attention 
has been given to the matter, and it is 
safe to say that the movement for 
these reserves is more united than ever 
before. About 40,000 extra copies of 
FoRESTRY AND IRRIGATION, containing 
authoritative articles regarding the 
proposed reserves, have been distrib- 
uted by this association among the edi- 
tors of the eastern and southern states 
and to the officers of commercial or- 
ganizations. In addition, personal 
work has been carried on, and will 
continue, in interesting the people of 
the South through interviews and 


meetings. In this connection, it is only 
fair to say that the southern people 
have not yet been fully aroused to the 
vital importance to their leading in- 
dustries of the creation of a Southern 
Appalachian forest reserve. But the 
public men of the South are taking up 
the problem, and the pointed warning 
by President Roosevelt in his speech 
at Raleigh, last October, made a 
deep impression. It is hopeful that 
wherever the project is understood it 
secures solid support. With the South 
heartily behind the movement for this 
reserve, it is felt that Congress will 
act favorably. 

In New England, the people are 
aroused to the importance of preserv- 
ing the forests of the White Mountain 
region, through the establishment 
there of a federal forest reserve. This 
is due in a large measure to the splen- 
did efforts of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of New Hampshire Forests, 
and the Massachusetts Forestry Asso- 
ciation, with whom this organization 
is actively co-operating in this work. 

In connection with these eastern for- 
est reserve projects, the American 
Forestry Association has set itself to 
probably more important work than 
any it has yet undertaken; for the 
proposed Southern Appalachian and 
White Mountain reserves are a vital 
necessity to not only their immediate 
regions but to the country at large. 


A matter of satisfaction 
and encouragement to 
this Association is the 
attitude of the Canadians. They have 
joined the American Forestry Associa- 
tion in substantial numbers and given 
it both financial and personal support. 
A notable delegation from Canada at- 
tended the Forest Congress and took a 
prominent part in its sessions. This 
interchange of ideas is valuable to 
both parties, and as the two countries 
have many forest problems in com- 
mon, it is fitting that there should be 
such close and friendly relations. 
There is now good reason to expect 
that the Association work will soon 
have the large membership, with its 


Canada 
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accompanying increase of influence, of the Board of Directors are devoting 
that the officers have long looked for- time and energy to the more important 
ward to. A well-organized force is at jyatters in which the Association is in- 
work, including a secretary, an assist- : . 
terested. There is also a growing ten- 
ant secretary, and four clerks, devot- Seti tH + of eed 
ing much of their time to membership noi ay 2 “in pone — 
work. As a result, there is a steady end assistance in the Association 
work. Once they generally lend a 


and substantial increase day by day. 
In addition to this working force, the hand, the large membership and great- 


members of the Executive Committee er influence will be assured. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


For Fiscal Year Ended November 30, 1905. 


Otto Luebkert, in Account with the American Forestry Association. 

















Receipts. | | Disbursements. 
| ee s = =" 
Balance December 1, 1904...... psi $61 08 || FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
Interest on bonds., ais $180 00 sats Pus, Co. : | 
Interest on deposits... aor 2u 90 |. aes 3,000 copies per month of 
Life memberships... ...... ....... | 800 00 |..... 0. eee magazine, Dec, 1904 to | 
Dues—Sustaining ., pave’ 500 00 . Nov. 1905, inclusive, at 
Dues—Annual.,, : cussed 5,748 33 . 934 cents ee |) nee ‘ 
Contributions ............. si 11 00 . 1,500 additional “copies 
Exchange on remittances., , > ere of Sept., Oct., and Nov. | 
To make good a bad check issues, at 934 cents,, ‘oy oy Serer 
(See Contra) - : 2 00 |.. ——; $8,656 25 
——_———-|__ 7,264 38 | Postage... tet onca 118 60 
Salary and clerk hire a eee 206 00 
Printing and stationery... CES 25 15 
Payments on demand loan....., 200 00 ae 
Interest on same............. 5 08 et 
—————-——— 205 08 
Proceedings of American 
Forest Congress, 1,000 
copies, at 45 cents Diet ‘ 450 00 
To make good a bad check 
(See ew. eaahtalrate 2 00 
File cabinet..... ...... ra, Cee sie 23 00 
For Sec retary’ s : work, Sit eerie 1,000 00 
Sundries ....... Gade sites , sires 7 70 
5,693 78 
Balance on hand Dee. 1, 1905: | 
Wash. Loan and Tr. Co 1,023 94 
Union Trust Co. ............... 607 74 
7,325 46 | 
| | 
" | 
Special Secretary Fund, 
Dr. CR. 
| 
Balance on hand Dec. 1, 1904.. oh $1,531 75 || Wm. Hall, part expense of Forest Congress $164 31 
Draft returned by E. A. Bow ers............ 5 0 || H. M. Suter, for Secretary’s expenses .... 1,890 00 
Interest on Geposits.................000+ssescees 25 83 | ee 
2,054 31 
Balance Dec. 1, 1905........ Seve - 3 27 


~~ 9,057 58 a | 2,057 58 
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Additional Assets. 


DR. 


Two Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois 5 per cent bonds 
(purchase price ) $2,305 00 

Two Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. 4 per cent bonds ( pur- 





chase price) 1,982 59 
Dues outstanding : 
Annual membership < 340 00 
Sustaining membership 50 00 
-_— $4,677 50 
‘ SS 











4,677 50 | 


Balance, being net additional 
assets, subject to realiza- 
tion eats $4,677 50 


1,677 50 


By referring to the foregoing Statement of Receipts and Expenditures it 
will be readily observed that financially the Association is in good health. 
The remainder of demand loan ($200.00) was paid off during the year and the 
bonds of the Association are free now of all incumbrance. 

Unpaid dues to the extent of $390.00 are outstanding. Last year the 
amount was $814.00; this shows an improvement. 

During the year 136 members were dropped for non-payment of dues, the 


amount lost being $666.00. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 1905. 


Orro LUEBKERT, 
Treasurer. 


A FOREST RESERVATION POLICY 
FOR THE EAST” 


BY 


FRANK WEST ROLLINS 


Formerly Governor of New Hampshire ; President of the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests. 


HERE are now forest reservations 
in the West amounting to 100,- 
000,000 acres. These lie west of the 
Mississippi River, and all have been 
set apart from lands owned by the 
government, except the Minnesota 
Reservation, at the headwaters of the 
Mississippi. This reservation was ac- 
quired partly by purchase, and estab- 
lishes the precedent on the part of the 
federal government of acquiring forest 
lands by purchase for reservation pur- 
poses. 
The proposition is now before Con- 
gress to purchase two forest reserva- 


tions in the East, in the Northern and 
in the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains. It is the purpose of this paper 
to point out some of the reasons for 
this extension of the forest policy of 
the government. 

The main reasons are, of course, 
economic. From the days of our great 
great grandfathers we have neglected 
systematically one of the nation’s sta- 
ple products—wood—which, next to 
food and water and fresh air, is essen- 
tial to our well-being, giving us houses, 
furniture, tools, fuel, and, more re- 
cently, paper. The primeval crop of 


*Read at the Annual Meeting of the American Forestry Association, Washington, D.C., 


January 16 and 17. 
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timber in the East is gone, save in the 
less accessible mountain regions, where 
patches still remain. The new growth 
is very far from supplying the annual 
demand upon it, and for the most part 
is cut off before it is well started, ren- 
dering cheap returns instead of profit- 
able returns. Yet there are millions of 
acres of non-agricultural land in our 
eastern country, fit only for forest 
growth, that might yield enormous 
profits, but do not. They are awaiting 
an intelligent forest management. 
Much of our main timber supplies, and 
all of our best material, is shipped in 
at great expense from the west. Our 
wood-manufacturing plants are still 
found east of the Mississippi River, 
though they are tending to move to 
the source of supply. These are axioms 
to members of this convention; but it 
is important that the whole people 
should know them, and that they 
should be kept closely in mind by 
members of Congress. 

What can be done to remedy the 
situation? The answer is plain: To 
give up the time-worn, destructive 
practices of our ancient ancestors, and 
replace them by an intelligent forest 
management. And how can this be 
attained? The answer is equally defi- 
nite, though less axiomatic, namely, by 
government control on non-agricultu- 
ral land. 

The older countries — particularly 
France, Germany, and Austria—have 
arrived at this solution, and by such 
drastic experience, that their laws gov- 
erning the cutting of timber interfere 
with the freedom of the individual 
landholder. Let us be wise enough, if 
possible, to profit by their experience 
without undergoing their suffering. 


Because of the time element in- 
volved in the growth of trees, private 
ownership of forest lands in all coun- 
tries, including our own, has proven 
both wasteful and unproductive. Most 
of our forests in the eastern portion of 
the United States are in the hands of 
private owners ; for the most part they 
are either cut for immediate revenue, 
without reference to the future, or 
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else, having been cut, they are neglect- 
ed entirely. Two splendid exceptions 
to this statement occur in the state for- 
ests of New York and Pennsylvania, 
New York having purchased more 
than one million acres in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains at the headwaters of 
the Hudson River, and Pennsylvania 
nearly a million acres in the water- 
sheds of the Susquehanna and the Del- 
aware. Massachusetts has made small 


beginnings, and public sentiment is. 


awakening in New Jersey. These are 
the wealthier states. Some of the less 
wealthy states may follow, but in less 
efficient ways and upon diverging lines 
of policy; but public welfare demands 
that more prompt and efficient action 
be taken. The forests of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, of West Virginia, 
eastern Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, are of inestimable value to 
the country. It is folly to permit 
the forest-covered mountains in these 
states to be denuded, with the irrepara- 
ble losses by fire and erosion to the soil 
that always follow irresponsible cut- 
ting, making the land in many places 
barren for all future time. The report 
of the Forest Service in northern New 
Hampshire tells us that 84,000 acres in 
the White Mountain region have been 
made completely barren in the last fif- 
teen years, and the report for the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains that 
probably no region in America is more 
subject to erosion and flood when the 
forest cover is removed. 


It is not possible that states relative- 
ly small in population and in wealth, 
having no large cities, shall from their 
scanty means take any well-defined co- 
operative action. If the facts are once 
put clearly before the country, the 
common sense of the people will com- 
pel action by Congress. 

Few people have stopped to think of 
the importance of the forest to the for- 
est industries, lumbering and wood- 
working factories in the eastern states, 
or of the importance of steady water- 
flow, both to navigation and to manu- 
facturing along the water courses. 
The president of the Amoskeag Com- 
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pany, manufacturing cotton cloth at 
Manchester, N. H., has said that in 
1896 a single flood cost that corpora- 
tion $100,000. There are in the east- 
ern mountain region several million 
people directly dependent upon the 
steady continuance of the forest sup- 
plies. Many lumbering towns and 
smaller cities have collapsed from the 
exhaustion of the forest. Even the 
larger cities, like Buffalo, have suf- 
fered when the hardwood market shift- 
ed from Buffalo to Memphis. Com- 
pare the ephemeral character of our 
mountain towns with the thrift and 
contentment of the people in the Black 
Forest region in Germany, where all 
sorts of small wares are manufactured 
with no fear of an exhausted supply. 
The Black Forest is managed with a 
view to permanent returns. This 
steadies the life of the whole people. 
This principle is equally true in Amer- 


ica, though we have given so little at- 
tention to it. 

It appears that the time for action 
has arrived for making a beginning. 
The bills for forest reservations in the 
White Mountains and the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains, having been 
before Congress in previous sessions, 
have been introduced in the present 
session. They have met no serious 
opposition, except that most serious of 
all opposition — inertia. Let every 
friend of the forest come to the front 
at this time. I appeal especially to the 
friends and farmer sons and daugh- 
ters of New England who have gone 
to nearly every western state, and to 
the many who have visited the White 
Mountains from all of the states. 
Each is urged to write at once to his 
representatives in Congress, both mem- 
bers of the House and of the Senate, 
asking that these bills may speedily 
pass. 


AN ECONOMIC FACTOR IN FOREST 
PRESERVATION" 


BY 


CARYL D. HASKINS 


Engineer, General Electric Company. 


HERE is no one fundamental of 
industrial economics more widely 
recognized than that very simple one 
relating to the maintenance and exten- 
sion of foreign trade. 


Foreign trade built Carthage, main- 
tained the revenues of Egypt, and gave 
Greece first place for many centuries 
among the Mediterraneon nations. 


None can fail to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of a creditor nation: So long 
as a nation can compete successfully in 
foreign markets, gaining a little from 
year to year, in relation to other na- 
tions, in exports, sending out more 


goods to foreign nations than are 
brought in from foreign nations, so 
long will that nation continue to in- 
crease in strength and prosperity in re- 
lation to others. All this is obvious. 
It is less obvious what relation can ob- 
tain between the maintenance and in- 
crease of foreign trade and the pres- 
ervation of forest areas. ‘To the aver- 
age mind, considering the problem in 
a casual way, there might seem to be 
but one possible connection between 
the two matters—the very simple and 
obvious one that, having once cut away 
all of our forest tracts, we can no long- 
er be an exporter of lumber. 


 *Read at Annual Meeting of the American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C., 
January 16 and 17. 
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I have no reference, however, to this 
very small issue. It is quite obvious 
to those who have studied the question 
that conservative and judicious lum- 
bering may be carried forward indefi- 
nitely without the destruction of any 
forest areas whatsoever. We need look 
no further than Germany’s well-main- 
tained forestry system for confirma- 
tion. 


This simple question, however, has 
no real relation to the subject matter 
of this paper; it is an issue far less 
large and important in its bearing 
upon the whole problem than than 
that which has prompted this paper. 


In pointing a conclusion, it is per- 
haps preferable to localize the discus- 
sion to some relatively restricted area, 
and the region chosen for the present 
argument is the Southern Appalachian 
chain (with the Smoky Mountains the 
central group) extending through the 
Carolinas and into Tennessee and 
Georgia. Certain sections of this area 
have been, and I understand others 
are still being, ruthlessly stripped of 
its timber. Over the lower country, 
sloping downward to the Atlantic, are 
scattered numerous textile mills, which 
constitute one of the chief elements— 
perhaps the greatest single element— 
making for the increased prosperity of 
the South. 


From these great weaving and spin- 
ning establishments the South sends 
out annually an already vast and rap- 
idly increasing volume of export cot- 
ton goods. The South is, in short, 
struggling for,and has perhaps already 
in a large measure achieved, su- 
premacy in the cotton goods trade of 
the Orient. The balance of foreign 
trade is, in short, in favor of the South, 
and this balance is growing daily with 
the growth of the industry. 


To maintain or increase its position 
in the cotton industry, it is essential 
that the South should produce its ex- 
port cotton goods at low initial cost. 
Only by the introduction and constant 
betterment of machinery and modern 
methods can we hope to compete with 
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the cheap labor and physical propin- 
quity of Japan and other industrial na- 
tions in the great eastern market. One 
of the large factors in the cost of pro- 
duction of textiles is power. The 
maintenance or loss of foreign trade 
may very well rest in the cost of power. 

Over 50,000 horse power of electri- 
cal energy is already in actual use to- 
day in southern textile mills for driv- 
ing weaving and spinning machinery 
and for kindred purposes, directly con- 
tributing to the low cost in the manu- 
facture of cotton goods. The applica- 
tion of the so-called “electric drive” on 
an extensive scale is relatively new, 
and has had a most pronounced effect 
upon the first cost of the product; in 
fact, one may venture to say that it 
has been a very large factor in the in- 
creasing credit balance of the South 
in connection with foreign trade. 

There can be no doubt that the ex- 
tension of this economic step will be 
rapid, and if the obvious precautions 
which are pointed out in the latter por- 
tion of this paper are promptly and ef- 
fectively taken, the rapid increase in 
our percentage of the total cotton trade 
of the Orient should apparently be se- 
cure. Of the 50,000 horse power of 
electrical energy utilized in driving 
textile machinery, a very large propor- 
tion is derived initially from water 
power. 

Like most countries underlying an 
extensive mountain system, the South 
is rich in water powers, many of them 
of great volume. A relatively very 
small number of these have as yet been 
fully developed. The character of the 
Southern Appalachians is such that, 
in their natural condition, with their 
relatively dense forest areas, their 
thick tangles of laurel, and their deep 
bed of moss, loose decomposed rock, 
vegetable mould, and other absorbent 
material—all technically known in for- 
estry, I believe, as the “sponge”—these 
mountains are almost ideal in their 
ability to store up the rainfall and de- 
liver it over slowly and at an equal rate 
to the headwaters of the rivers which 
flow into the Atlantic. 
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The stripping off of the forest, giv- 
ing the rain full immediate access to 
the “sponge,” rapidly washes away all 
of the loose and absorbent material, 
and the result is quite obvious: Na- 
ture’s storage system is destroyed, the 
water is no longer conserved and fed 
down to the streams at an uniform 
rate, but rushes immediately into the 
stream heads and thence into the sea 
in flood. A short period now suffices 
to carry off the rainfall, and in a brief 
time (and especially during periods of 
drought) the streams are without 
feeders and the water powers without 
water. 

Such mountain sides, stripped of 
their soil, can no longer produce the 
vegetation essential to the building up 
of a new “sponge,” and the result is 
obvious. 

An endeavor has here been made to 
draw a picture of what may very well 
result from a general condition such 
as that which now unfortunately pre- 
vails in more than one comparatively 
extensive area in the Appalachians. 
There are already a few points where 
the effect is felt and appreciated indus- 
trially. Doubtless there are many more 
where it is felt without any real appre- 
ciation of the cause. The necessity for 
checking this danger is too obvious to 
require enlargement. There are other 
issues involved, which are immediately 
associated with that which has been 
pointed out. One may, for example, 
point to the washing down of the soil 
from the mountain sides as having a 
second disastrous and permanent effect 
upon export trade. 

This “sponge,’’ washed down from 
the naked mountains, becomes mud 


and silt in the stream bottoms. Car- 
ried down yet further, it deposits in the 
lower reaches of the streams, filling 
channels and obstructing deep water- 
ways, and finally, by rendering the 
harbors unsuited for deep-water ves- 
sels, has a direct and serious effect 
upon the shipping industry. More 
than one harbor which fifty years ago 
gave anchorage and wharfage to deep- 
water craft, is today practically ruined 
for foreign trade purposes; and the 
constantly increasing activity in har- 
bor improvement, dredging and main- 
tenance, which is so conspicuous a fea- 
ture of our national statistics, is, in a 
large measure, a result of the bringing 
down of mountain ‘sponge’ to places 
where it is not wanted 

The general sweeping away of the 
forest areas of the Southern Appala- 
chians would menace and in a large 
measure destroy the water powers of 
the South. The destruction of the 
water powers of the South would seri- 
ously increase the gross average cost 
of cotton fabrics, and an increase in 
the gross cost of cotton fabrics directly 
menaces the maintenance and growth 
of foreign trade in these commodities. 
The loss of foreign trade in cotton 
fabrics directly menaces the prosperity 
of the South. 

The South must save its forest 
areas. It is obvious that the same con- 
ditions which have been pointed out in 
this paper in relation to a single in- 
dustry obtain directly and with the 
same arguments and force to most 
other manufacturing industries; and 
to agriculture also, for, with alternate 
drought and flood, agriculture cannot 
prosper. 
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FORESTRY EDUCATION AND EX- 


PERIMENTATION 


IN THE AGRI- 


CULTURAL COLLEGES AND 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS* 


BY 


SAMUEL B. GREEN 


Professor of Horticulture and Forestry, University of Minnesota. 


A® I see the forestry situation in 

this country today, it is about as 
follows: Our more progressive and 
thinking people are deeply interested 
in the subject of forestry, and eagerly 
grasp any good matter that may come 
into their hands that bears on this sub- 
ject, and the owners of forest land 
want to treat their holdings more ra- 
tionally, but as a whole they know lit- 
tle of what practical forestry means. 
The present situation has been largely 
made through the efforts of the nation- 
al Forest Service, and it is a very 
hopeful condition. This grand service 
is in close touch with the forest inter- 
ests of the country, and is doing much 
to stimulate thought along these lines ; 
but of necessity its work is largely con- 
cerned with the administration of the 
national forest reserves, which it is 
fast putting on a sensible basis. I 
think what the situation especially 
needs at present is the development of 
more detailed ideals of forestry more 
generally among our people. The chief 
of the Forest Service is well aware of 
this fact, and for some time has been 
trying to get some forest studies intro- 
duced in the schools. In connection 
with this thought I would like to call 
attention to the history of agricultural 
education in this country. 

In 1862 Congress passed what has 
become known as the first Morrill bill, 
which gave to each state and territory 
the proceeds from the sale of a large 
amount of public land, and 30,000 
acres for each representative and sen- 





ator in Congress, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing agricultural colleges. Later, 
in 1887, an annual appropriation was 
made, which now amounts to $15,000 
a year for each state and territory, for 
experiments in agriculture. In the fol- 
lowing year what finally became an 
annual appropriation of $25,000 was 
made for the purpose of teaching agri- 
culture in the agricultural colleges. 
The result of these appropriations for 
education and experimentation in agri- 
culture has been to put agriculture 
upon a very different basis from what 
it was previously. Instead of an em- 
pirical practice, it has largely become 
a profession, and not only has it devel- 
oped as a science, but as a result of the 
teaching given in the colleges and the 
results of experiments undertaken in 
the experiment stations, the wealth of 
the nation has been greatly increased. 
Some of the brightest statesmen in this 
country believe that the increase in the 
value of agricultural lands, which has 
been so rapid in the last ten years in 
the western states, has come largely 
from the spread of correct agricultural 
knowledge, largely as the result of this 
national movement. 

If any one will examine the agricul- 
tural literature that was read by our 
people previous to 1890, and compare 
it with what we have today, a great 
difference will be noted, and the em- 
piric statements of even twenty years 
ago would scarcely interest the best 
farmers of today. Not only is this 
true, but while formerly our farming 
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population paid very little attention to 
agricultural literature, they now seek 
for it and our best farmers are closely 
in touch with agricultural science. 
The time from 1890 to 1900, when 
the great force of agricultural teaching 
was most effective, might be aptly 
termed “The awakening of American 
agriculture.” As yet the agricultural 
colleges have done very little in the 
way of teaching forestry, which is a 
form of agriculture that they are well 
equipped to teach. The collateral for- 
estry subjects relating thereto, such as 
botany, soil physics, surveying, ento- 
mology, and economics, in which the 
forester should have some training, 
they are well equipped to give. They 
also give courses in a large number of 
subjects that help to excite interest in 
country life and which the forester 
would find helpful and should under- 
stand. The one thing that they lack to 
fit them for giving good forestry 
courses is that which relates to the 
cultivation and growing of trees and 
general forest management. This 
could be easily supplied by a professor- 
ship in forestry in each state. It seems 
to me, therefore, that these institutions, 
which are in a measure national ed- 
ucational institutions, having been 
founded by the national government, 
should be provided with the means and 
required to teach this subject, the 
proper practice of which will have 
such a wonderful effect upon the na- 
tional welfare. Then, too, the agricul- 
tural experiment stations are well 
equipped for experiments and demon- 
strations in forestry, and are naturally 
looked to for counsel in rural matters. 
I believe that Congress will respond 
to an application for funds for this 
purpose, provided that what is here 
stated can be clearly shown. To have 
attempted to carry out this idea twenty 
years ago, at the time when the agri- 
cultural colleges received their appro- 
priation from the second Morrill bill, 
would have been difficult of fulfill- 
ment, for it would have been almost 
impossible to have found men with 
suitable training to teach these sub- 
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jects. The situation today is very dif- 
ferent. With the example set by the 
Forest Service in the matter of correct 
forestry ideals, and with the encour- 
agement which it has held out to in- 
duce young men to take hold of this 
subject, we now have a large number 
of young men who are well trained to 
teach these subjects, and I feel that 
the present Congress ought to be asked 
to take hold of this matter and make 
appropriations exclusively for teach- 
ing and experimenting in forestry. If 
national funds are appropriated for 
this purpose they should be spent un- 
der suitable supervision, for otherwise 
there is such a great ignorance in re- 
gard to the subject in a few states that 
I fear the funds would be frittered 
away or be spent foolishly. 

At the instance of the chief of the 
United States Forest Service, I have 
prepared a bill asking Congress to ap- 
propriate $1,500 for each agricultural 
college for teaching forestry, and 
$2,000 a year for each experiment sta- 
tion for experiments in forestry. The 
supervision of the spending of this 
fund is put in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who has the pow- 
er, under this bill, to withhold appro- 
priations from any state if he thinks 
the funds are being misused. As I 
drew the bill it provided that the fund 
should come from the sale of public 
lands; but Hon. C. R. Davis, who has 
introduced and has charge of the bill, 
thinks it would be best to have it come 
out of the general treasury fund. It 
will require about $150,000 a year to 
carry this into effect. 

As to just what the agricultural col- 
leges should teach in the way of for- 
estry, I do not wish to discuss at great 
length here; but would say that their 
efforts should, in my opinion, be large- 
ly confined to the teaching of what 
might be called farm forestry; and 
they should in but few cases attempt 
anything in the way of turning out 
professional foresters, although in the 
very nature of the case many of the 
young men trained in the forestry 
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course in these colleges will become 
professional foresters through later 
training. I believe that the possibili- 
ties for good work in popularizing for- 
estry in this country, through the in- 
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strumentality of the agricultural col- 
leges, in some such way as has been 
outlined, is not generally realized, and 
I think that this idea should be adopted 
as a part of the national forest policy. 


WATER POWERS OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES® 


A Discussion of Their Relation to the 
Southern Appalachian Forest Reserve. 


BY 


HENRY A. PRESSEY 


Hydrographer, U. S. Geological Survey. 


"T BE water powers of the southern 

states have for many years re- 
mained undeveloped and this great 
source of power has been allowed to 
run to waste. 

The reason for this is, perhaps, four- 
fold: First, the southern people had 
become interested in the production of 
raw cotton rather than in its manufac- 
ture. Second, during the last fifty 
years there has been insufficient capital 
for the development locally of water 
powers and the construction of manu- 
facturing plants. Third, the necessity 
of placing the factory at the site of the 
power, now overcome by long-dis- 
tance transmission of electric power. 
Fourth, northern capital has been un- 
der the impression that the southern 
rivers were practically dry in the sum- 
mer season. 

The first reports written concerning 
the rivers of the southern states were 
made by northern engineers, who were 
accustomed to the large lakes and 
marshes of the northern states, and 
who thought that rivers not having 
these equalizers of flow were sure to 
have exceedingly small discharges dur- 
ing the dry season. 

Fortunately, the United States Geo- 
logical Survey in 1895 began a sys- 


tematic study of the discharge of the 
south Atlantic and gulf states, and 
has since that time maintained gaging 
stations on nearly all of the important 
southern rivers. From the data ob- 
tained very satisfactory estimates of 
the daily flow have been made which 
are, without question, far more valu- 
able in determining the low water dis- 
charge during the last ten years than 
any possible estimates that could have 
been made from rainfall data, or by 
comparison with northern watersheds. 

From these records a comparative 
list has been prepared showing that the 
minimum flow of rivers throughout 
the Carolinas and Georgia are larger 
per square mile of drainage basin than 
on the rivers of New England or the 
middle states. 

The lowest flow ever recorded on 
the Yadkin, Catawba, Broad of South 
Carolina, Broad of Georgia, Savannah 
or Coosawattee, is over .2 of a cubic 
foot per second per square mile; while 
records are available on the Potomac 
and Susquehanna showing less than 
one-half this amount per square mile 
of drainage basin. 

The reason for this is not difficult 
to determine. The very high rainfall 
and remarkably even distribution of 
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this rainfall throughout the year has _ tain slopes, upon which the rivers rise, 
an important effect, and while the are in general forest-covered. 

southern rivers lack lakes and marsh- Great interest is now being taken in 
es, the soil is deep and porous and re- the development of southern water 
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Toccoa Falls, Habersham County, Georgia. 


tains the water, allowing it to gradual- powers. There are eight or ten pow- 
ly reach the stream, equalizing the flow ers now being developed, or which are 
throughout the year; while the moun- soon to be developed, each of these 
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powers aggregating 10,000 horse pow- 
er or more. There is no natural re- 
source of the southern states that 
needs more careful fostering and_at- 
tention than water powers. 

The region proposed to be set aside 
as the Southern Appalachian Forest 
Reserve is well watered, and from it 
several of the largest rivers of the 
country receive their supply. The 
chief rivers in the states of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia rise in these mountains. One 
of the principal tributaries of the Ohio 
and one of the largest feeders of the 
Mississippi head here also. So that 
this region may justly be considered 
one of the important watersheds of the 
United States. The Yadkin, Catawba. 
Broad, Saluda, and Chatooga flow into 
the Atlantic; the Chattahoochee and 
the Coosa flow into the gulf. New 
River flows to the north and enters the 
Kanawha, whose waters finally reach 
the Mississippi through the Ohio; 
while the Tennessee with its large trib- 
utaries, the Holston, the Nolichcucky, 
and the French Broad, flow to the west 
through the state of Tennessee, finally 
entering the Mississippi. The Cheoah, 
the Nantahala, the Oconalufty, and the 
Tuckasegee, all large streams, join 
their waters to the Tennessee and flow 
in a narrow and rocky gorge through 
the Great Smoky Mountains, while 
the Hiwassee unites with that river in 
the state of Tennessee beyond the 
mountains. 

At various points along their courses 
all of the streams possess magnificent 
water powers which present conditions 
favorable to development, and which 
at some future time will be made to 
supply the varied and growing indus- 
tries of the nearby region with the 
power necessary for their continuance 
and growth. 

The value of these water powers is 
limited by their low water flow. De- 
forestation means the destruction of 
the only source of natural storage in 
the region, and that the rainfall will 
reach the stream almost as soon as it 
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falls, so that in the dry season there 
will be no reserve supply to aug- 
ment the low-water flow, which is 
drawn principally from the sub-sur- 
face sources. 

The area embraced in the proposed 
Southern Appalachian reserve belongs 
to that portion of the eastern United 
States characterized by the greatest 
annual rainfall, there being places 
along the southeastern slopes of the 
Blue Ridge which receive an annual 
precipitation not exceeded elsewhere in 
the United States, except along the 
northwest Pacific coast. The average 
rainfall for a period of more than ten 
years at various places in the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains in northern 
Georgia and western North Carolina 
and South Carolina has been nearly 73 
inches, while at times the precipitation 
for a single month has been between 
20 and 30 inches, the greatest amount 
falling in the three summer months 
and the least in autumn, the amounts 
in winter and spring being about the 
same. 

This is pre-eminently a region of 
mountains. The slopes are mostly 
covered with deep soil, which is kept 
in an open, porous condition by the 
humus that enters into its composition 
and is spread over the surface, and 
which is held in place by the myriads 
of roots of trees and shrubs and grass- 
es growing upon it. In this region the 
raindrops are battered to pieces by the 
twigs and leaves and the water is 
caught by the grasses, shrubs, and 
ferns below and soaks through the 
covering humus into the soil and rock 
fissures underneath. 

The portion that is neither used by 
the vegetation nor evaporated from 
the surface emerges about the moun- 
tain slopes weeks or months after its 
fall in countless springs, that feed with 
striking regularity the many brooks. 
creeks, and rivers which thus have 
their sources here. These conditions 
combine to make this one of the best 
watered regions on the continent. 

After a storm, the streams rising in 
the deforested areas are extremely tur- 
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bid with mud from the mountain sides. 
while those from the forest areas are 
comparatively clear. This erosion can 
be noted by the most casual observer, 
and it forms one of the greatest men- 
aces to the region. The soil is fertile 
and deep, as is shown by the splendid 
growth of forest trees and by its yield 
under the first cultivation; but it is 
only a question of time, if the forests 
are wantonly cut, when all of the soil 


stream—is liable to be swept away by 
its rapidly increasing force. 

During the spring of 1901 this re- 
gion was visited by the most severe 
rainstorm of its recent history. Many 
of the streams rose to unprecedented 
heights, and the flood damages to the 
farms, bridges, and dwellings on or 
near practically all of the streams 
flowing from these Southern Appala- 
chian Mountains were enormous. Dur- 
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Soil Removed and White Sand Spread Over the Surface of the Catawba River Lowlands. 


The damages along this river from the floods of May and August, 1901, 
aggregated about $1,500,000. 


and vegetation will be washed from 
the mountain sides and nothing will 
remain but the bare rock. 

The floods, due to protracted rains, 
are also destructive in strips of valley 
lands bordering the streams in the 
mountain region and in the wider val- 
leys along their courses across the low- 
lands beyond. Bridges, mills, settle- 
ments, public roads, dams for develop- 
ing water power—indeed, everything 
in the course of such a mountain 


ing the summer season, later floods 
added largely to this destruction. 
Along the valley of the Catawba 
River, in its course across the two 
Carolinas, these flood damages to 
farms, bridges, highways, buildings, 
etc., during the high-water season of 
IQOI, aggregated nearly two million 
dollars. The storm damages during 
the same season along the tributaries 
of the James, the Roanoke, the Yad- 
kin, and the Broad, in Virginia and 
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North Carolina, added a million dol- 
lars; and those on the tributaries of 
other streams rising about the Blue 
Ridge in South Carolina and Georgia 
add still another million, making four 
million in all for the streams flowing 
from the Blue Ridge across the Pied- 
mont plateau. Add to this the dam- 
ages along the streams flowing out of 
the Southern Appalachian Mountains 
to the north, west, and southwest, and 
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On the Tuckasegee, Little Tennes- 
see, and Hiwassee, in North Carolina 
and Tennessee, $500,000. 

On the tributaries of western Geor- 
gia and Alabama streams rising in this 
region, $500,000. 

This aggregate of $10,000,000 tells 
a story of destruction never before 
equaled in this region. Bridges were 
swept away by the score, houses by the 
hundred; thousands of miles of pub- 








Layer of Sand spread over the lowlands bordering the Catawba River by a flood in May, 1901. 


we have another and a larger story of 
destruction : 

On the New (Kanawha) and other 
smaller adjacent streams in Virginia 
and West Virginia, $1,000,000. 

On the Watauga, in North Carolina 
and Tennessee, $2,000,000. 

On the Nolichucky, in North Caroli- 
na and Tennessee, $1,500,000. 

On the French Broad and Pigeon, 
in North Carolina and Tennessee 
$500,000. 








lic roads were washed away almost be- 
yond the possibility of repair. 

The soil in the narrow, irregular, 
fringing valley lands in the mountain 
region was in many cases partially and 
in other cases completely washed 
away. In the lowlands beyond, the 
broader bordering valleys were de- 
nuded beyond recuperation. Some 


areas were denuded of soil, while 


others were covered with desert-like 
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almost barren, white sand, extending 
for miles along the course of a stream. 

Since the value of a water power 
depends entirely upon the water avail- 
able, anything tending to reduce its 
amount or to change its distribution 
by increasing the violence of the floods 
and at the same time diminishing the 
low-water flow, will work injury in 
precise proportion to the change pro- 
duced. This result is inevitable upon 
the deforestation of the drainage basin 
and on many of the streams has al- 
ready become evident. 

More than 24 per cent of the total 
area of this region has been cleared of 
its forests. 


The states through which flow the 
streams rising in the region of the pro- 
posed Appalachian forest reserve have 
for many years past been devoted 
mainly to agricultural pursuits; but 
within recent years a great awakening 
has come, and a tendency to manufac- 
ture the raw material at home has be- 
come manifest. Already the results 
are to be seen in the increased pros- 
perity of the region, resulting from the 
development of diversified industries. 

There has been wonderful progress 
in cotton manufacturing during the 
last ten or fifteen years. 

North Carolina, which had in 1887 
200,000 spindles, in 1904 had 2,000,- 
ooo ; and South Carolina, with 230,000 
spindles in 1887, had in 1904 nearly 
3.000,000. 

North Carolina has today as many 
cotton mills as Massachusetts, though 
they are not as large. 

The five first states in the Union in 
cotton manufacturing, arranged ac- 
cording to number of spindles, are 
Massachusetts, South Carolina, Rhode 
Island, North Carolina, and Georgia. 
These facts are stated to show the im- 
mense progress that has been made in 
manufacturing in the South during the 
last few years and illustrate the impor- 
tance of power in these states. Many 
new mills are run by water power, and 
from the present outlook the day is not 
far distant when the great majority of 


southern mills will be operated by the 
power delivered to them electrically. 

Water power is universally recog- 
nized as the cheapest power to be se- 
cured for any kind of manufacture ; 
for when once the constructional de- 
velopment is at an end the attendant 
expenses become very small, since, 
through the operation of the laws of 
nature, the water flows without cost. 
day and night, while every ton of coal 
that passes in at the furnace door rep- 
resents a certain expenditure, and in 
plants requiring great power this fuel 
cost may come to represent a large 
proportion of the cost of manufacture. 

In the past the chief advantage of 
steam power over water power was 
the mobility of the former, for steam 
could be generated wherever fuel could 
be obtained and mills could be built 
where the transportation facilities were 
such as to insure the quick disposal of 
the finished product. By reason of the 
great improvements in electrical trans- 
mission of power, steam has lost its 
advantages, for water power can now 
be brought to a mill for distances of 
many miles more cheaply than power 
can be obtained from coal at most 
points. The water powers, therefore. 
in the not far-distant future may be- 
come as valuable as coal mines, and 
as the local coal supply becomes more 
costly by reason of deeper mining the 
water powers will increase in value. 

This wealth should not be wantonly 
wasted. Its present value can be con- 
served and its future value increased 
by the preservation of the forests about 
the headwaters of the streams; and 
this preservation would seem desirable 
therefore, if for no other reason than 
this, entirely apart from the wealth- 
producing capabilities of the forests 
themselves. 

Tt is impossible at this time to give 
an accurate statement of the total pow- 
er available on all the streams rising in 
and flowing from this area. Any dis- 
cussion of this, based on the total fall 
from source to mouth and the average 
quantity of water carried by the 
stream, would be worse than mislead- 
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ing. The fact that there is on any 
stream a certain fall within a certain 
distance, over which flows a certain 
amount of water, does not mean that 
this locality constitutes an available 
water power. Theoretically the power 
is there, but practically it is non-exist- 
ent unless it can be developed and 
brought to use for a sum which is not 
prohibitive. In other words, the avail- 
ability of a water power depends en- 
tirely on the economic situation at the 
point considered, and every location 
must be viewed by itself in such deter- 
mination. 

It is, however, certain that on all of 
these streams large amounts of power 
can be easily and cheaply developed 
when the demand for it is sufficient, 
for the average fall in the streams is 
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great, and is noticeably high at great 
numbers of points, while the low-water 
flow is fairly large on account of the 
large annual rainfall and the storage 
effect of the great forests. Further- 
more, at many points the conditions 
favorable for easy and cheap develop- 
ment are present, and on some of the 
streams surveys have been made which 
render approximate estimates easy. 

It is safe to estimate the available 
but undeveloped water power on the 
streams rising among the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains as equivalent 
to not less than 1,000,000 horse power, 
and the developed power is 120,000. 
The future value of these water pow- 
ers, as, indeed, the future value of 
almost anything of value about these 
mountains, depends largely upon pres- 
ervation of the forests. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FOREST POLICY“ 


BY 


ARTHUR P. DAVIS 


Assistant Chief Engineer, U. S. Reclamation Service. 


it IS gratifying to note that the 
American public is now thorough- 
ly alive to the necessity of preserving 
and fostering its forest resources. 
This valuable public sentiment should 
be utilized to the utmost by the lead- 
ers of the movement to secure needed 
legislation to stop the devastation of 
our forests and secure the renewal of 
those already destroyed. 

To this end the first and most im- 
perative step is to stop, at once and 
forever, the alienation of the public 
forest lands. Every acre of forest land 
in public ownership should be includ- 
ed in a forest reserve and a scientific 
control exercised overt the grazing and 
cutting thereon. This policy should 
have been adopted forty years ago. 
There is no excuse for further delay. 
Private lands bearing forests should 





be added to these reserves as fast as 
practicable and they should be made 
nucleii for forest extension by planting 
and cultivation. 

Much has been truly said in con- 
demnation of the fraudulent entries of 
valuable timberland under the Timber 
and Stone Act. Without excusing the 
frauds, it must be admitted that the 
primary blame rests with the law. Un- 
der present law there is no way to ob- 
tain leave to cut timber except by 
acquiring title to the land. No one can 
file on more than 160 acres, and this 
area is entirely too small to furnish a 
timber supply to a modern sawmill. 
To secure such a supply of timber as 
will justify the establishment of such 
a mill as can be profitably operated, it 
is necessary to obtain control of thous- 
ands of acres of timber, and under 
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present laws it is almost impossible to 
do this without fraud, or at least eva- 
sion of the law. The only remedy is 
such change in the law as will permit 
the sale of mature timber on public 
land, while the preservation of the 
gowing crop remains in_ scientific 
hands. It is peculiarly fortunate that 
the forest reserves are under a super- 
vision that inspires universal confi- 
dence. 

In the absence of public control of 
the timber that has now passed into 
private hands, it becomes important 
that every device be employed to check 
the destruction that cannot be directly 
prevented. The moral force of this 
Association in this direction can hard- 
ly be overestimated, and we should be 
faithful and vigilant in exerting that 
force at all points. 

In view of the present tendency to 
revise fiscal laws, the friends of the 
forest should not forget that we are 
at present virtually offering a pecuni- 
ary bounty on the destruction of our 
forests by levying a tariff on lumber, 
woodpulp, and other forest products. 
Far more efficient than steel, cement, 
glass, paper, or any other possible sub- 
stitute for our native woods are the 
forests of Canada and tropical Ameri- 
ca, which, if permitted, would be 
largely used in this country, and would 
tend to check the destruction of our 
native forests. Incidentally, it would 
ameliorate the lot of the settler on the 
plains and every one who employs this 
prime necessity of civilization. If it 
were possible to import iron and steel, 
it would stimulate the use of these 
more permanent and less inflammable 
substitutes for wood, and in a measure 
accomplish by a short cut what we are 
trying to promote by laborious and 
expensive measures of preservation 
and reforestation. 


The devastation of forest fires can 
be, and should be, stopped. An effi- 
cient patrol can largely prevent fires, 
and they can be held in check by an in- 
telligent system of fire guards. Many 
fires are caused by railway locomo- 
tives, and these should be prevented by 


clearing the ground of combustible 
material for a considerable distance on 
each side of every railway track 
through forests. These would thus 
become fire guards to stop the progress 
of any fire started from any cause. 
Every wide river is a natural fire 
guard; smaller streams may become 
fire guards by clearing their banks for 
a distance on each side. By clearing 
occasional short strips in suitable 
places the guards formed along rail- 
ways and rivers may be so connected 
that the whole forest region would be 
divided into blocks of moderate area, 
to one of which any fire would be con- 
fined. 

During the past fifteen years the 
production of Portland cement in the 
United States has increased about 
ninety-fold; it has nearly quadrupled 
in the past five years. In 1890 nine- 
tenths of the Portland cement used in 
this country was imported; now less 
than one-fortieth is imported, and the 
imports are still large. Toa great ex- 
tent this has been used in the erection 
of concrete structures which would 
otherwise have been built of wood. 
The use of steel, glass, and other ma- 
terials as substitutes for wood has 
greatly increased in the same time, and 
yet the consumption of wood in this 
country is constantly increasing, in 
spite of the steadily increasing price 
of lumber. This means that the actual 
demand for wood has greatly increased 
and is constantly growing. 


There is no doubt that wood is now 
used for many purposes for which its 
use should be discouraged or prohib- 
ited, on account of its inflammable na- 
ture. The construction of wooden 
buildings and the finishing in wood of 
stone, brick, and steel structures is far 
more common than it should be, and is 
a menace to both life and property. 
The remedy lies in more education 
along the lines of true economy and 
greater stringency of fire laws. 

Scientific forestry does not mean the 
continued preservation of individual 
trees, but merely their preservation 
until ready for harvest and the preven- 
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tion of wanton waste. The present 
system of waste and destruction is sim- 
ilar to the practice that was followed 
regarding the American buffalo, which 
led to quick extermination. Scientific 
forestry, on the other hand, means the 
handling of our forests as the farmer 
handles his herd of cattle. The young 
are cared for to maturity, and the 
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slaughter is carried on in such a way 
as to preserve and increase the race, 
while securing the maximum results in 
the shape of matured product. The 
proper policy will not materially de- 
crease the present output of forest pro- 
ducts, and will ultimately greatly in- 
crease it, if we are consistent in apply- 
ing rational methods all round. 


THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES" 


BY 


DR. GEORGE T. WINSTON 


President, North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


NE of the greatest problems be- 
fore the American people is the 
building up of rural life. This prob- 
lem resolves itself into three great fac- 
tors, to wit: Agricultural education, 
road building, and forest conservation. 
The national government, recognizing 
the supreme necessity of agricultural 
education, has provided liberally there- 
for through the “Morrill Bill,’ estab- 
lishing agricultural colleges in each 
state and territory ; the “Supplemental 
Morrill Bill,” increasing the appropri- 
ation for the colleges, and the “Hatch 
Act,” establishing agricultural experi- 
ment stations in connection with the 
agricultural colleges. Various states 
have supplemented the work of the na- 
tional government in the direction of 
agricultural education by additional 
appropriations to the agricultural col- 
leges, and by state agricultural depart- 
ments, whose work supplements that 
of the colleges. This system of agri- 
cultural education will not be complete 
until it includes a series of agricultural 
normal schools for the training of 
rural teachers in all subjects relating 
to rural life. 
Of equal importance with agricultu- 
ral education as factors in the upbuild- 


ing of rural life are road building and 
forest conservation. Indeed, they are 
essential parts of agricultural educa- 
tion, and they should be included in 
any complete scheme of agricultural 
instruction. The national government 
should add to the agricultural colleges 
departments of road building and for- 
estry, with adequate appropriations for 
their support, and the state govern- 
ments should join in supporting and 
developing them. The problem is too 
great and the task too big to be under- 
taken exclusively by the states. 

The conservation of our forests is 
not a local matter, but a supreme na- 
tional necessity. Every use to which 
wood is now applied, every influence 
exerted by forests upon water supply 
and water-flow, every reason that 
makes forests valuable today for 
health, for pleasure, for sport, for 
scenery, for timber, for manufactures, 
for grazing, for soil preservation, for 
flood prevention, is an unswerable ar- 
gument for forest conservation. 

Forest conservation means the pres- 
ervation of mountain soil from denu- 
dation and of Piedmont soil from flood 
and destruction. Over 200 square 
miles of soil is annually washed into 
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rivers and carried to the sea by devas- 
tating floods, not to consider the de- 
struction of crops, houses, and ani- 
mals. Forest conservation will pre- 
vent increase of, and wise reforesta- 
tion will diminish, this tremendous 
loss. 

Forest conservation means a perpet- 
ual supply of wood for manufactures. 
Furniture factories, box factories, bar- 
rel and tub factories, woodpulp and 
paper mills will need timber hereafter 
as well as now, which can be supplied 
only by a wise system of forest con- 
servation. 

It means a perpetual lumber supply 
for building purposes. Houses, ships, 
cars, bridges, mines, and other struc- 
tures will always need wood. The rail- 
roads alone are consuming annually 
over one million acres of forests. 
Without forest conservation the supply 
will soon be exhausted. 

Forest conservation means a maxi- 
mum of forest yield, a maximum of 
lumber, of water, of agriculture. De- 
forestation means destruction of lum- 
ber, of water, and of agriculture. 


In the language of President Roose- 
velt, “Use the forests for grazing, for 
farming, for lumber, for whatever they 
are best adapted; but so use them that 
you will not destroy their usefulness 
for future generations.” 

Forest conservation, by keeping the 
forests and using them too, will be an 
unanswerable demonstration that a 
wise people may “eat their cake and 
keep it too.” 

Forest conservation should be taught 
in every school and college. The na- 
tional government should give a great 
lesson in forest conservation to sixty 
million people by establishing the Ap- 
palachian Forest Reserve. The United 
States owns sixty forest reserves, of 


about 100,000,000 acres, worth $250,- 
000,000. Not one is east of the Missis- 
sippi River. The proposed Appala- 
chian Reserve will contain four million 
acres and cost ten million dollars. 

Every mountain system west of the 
Mississippi River contains a forest re- 
serve. The Appalachian Mountains, 
extending from Pennsylvania to Ala- 
bama, are, from every point of view, 
the most important system on the con- 
tinent. To crown their summits with 
a national forest reserve—the largest, 
the grandest, the most useful on the 
continent—would complete the system 
of national forest reserves. 

The Appalachian Forest Reserve is 
located in seven states with 13,000,000 
inhabitants and is within twenty-four 
hours of 60,000,000 people. It is, par 
excellence, the health and pleasure re- 
gion for all the states east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Over one million horse power yet 
remains to be developed in this region, 
provided a steady stream-flow can be 
maintained. To do this, the forests 
must be preserved. Continued defor- 
esting will destroy much water power 
that is already developed. 

In the Appalachian Mountains rise 
many great rivers, flowing through 
many great states, whose waters, for 
power, for commerce, for health, for 
water supply to cities, and food fishes 
should be guarded with the utmost 
care from contamination and diminu- 
tion. 

The matchless flora and fauna and 
natural scenery of the Appalachian 
Forest Reserve would be a sufficient 
reason for their preservation, forming 
in the heart of the East Mississippi 
country a perpetual paradise of health 
and pleasure, where weary mortals 
may go for all ages and become strong 
again on the bosom of Mother Earth. 




















MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE FOR- 
EST SERVICE AND THE RECLA- 
MATION SERVICE 


BY 


C. J. BLANCHARD 


Statistician, U. 8. Reclamation Service. 


6 ie Forest Service and the Recla- 

mation Service are the infant 
prodigies of the Department of Agri- 
culture and of the Interior. Neither 
has emerged from its swaddling 
clothes, but both are mighty healthy 
infants and are attracting a good deal 
of public attention. Since they be- 
came big enough to sit up and take no- 
tice they have been occupying places 
at a table upon which the principal 
dish was a large piece of the public 
domain. Like Jack Sprat and his wife, 
they have proceeded to lick the platter 
clean ; but they have been well-behaved 
children and have not quarrelled over 
their portions. 

The forestry infant has shown an 
exceeding fondness for mountain tops, 
steep-sided hills, old pine barrens, and 
high altitudes generally, while the Re- 
clamation Service has selected the val- 
leys and mesas. 

Great national movements are not 
developed suddenly. The movement 
for a common-sense national forestry 
policy, like the movement for national 
reclamation of arid lands, has been 
gathering lungs and body for many 
years. The promoters of both experi- 
enced many grievous disappointments, 
and more than once all but gave up the 
fight. For more than a quarter of a 
century the best minds in the West, in 
season and out, urged the wisdom of 
the nation engaging upon the work of 
making its richest lands habitable, but 
prejudice due to lack of knowledge of 
the West’s resources blocked every 
move for national irrigation. 


January 16 and 17. 


The forestry movement travelled 
over the same stony thoroughfare. 
From first being declared chimerical 
to later being denounced as paternal 
and sectional legislation, boti: move- 
ments drilled their way through the 
opposition and won national standing. 

Neither, however, would yet have 
achieved congressional endorsement 
and have become crystallized into law 
had it not been for the forceful, tact- 
ful, and persistent efforts of our Chief 
Executive, the first occupant of the 
White House whose knowledge of the 
West was not gained solely from 
books. For him the desert held no se- 
crets, and in the forest he was at home. 
With his strong and virile personality 
behind both movements the prejudices 
against these measures gave way. The 
clogged and cumberous wheels of leg- 
islative machinery were set in motion, 
and in the brief time of one adminis- 
tration, fruition long withheld, came to 
the hopes of the advocates of national 
forestry and irrigation. 

Three years of field work by the 
Reclamation Service—years full of 
things accomplished, great engineering 
works begun, and the real battle with 
the desert well under way—have 
served to emphasize the wisdom of the 
forestry law. The investigations of 
the reclamation engineers and hydro- 
graphers have carried them over many 
thousands of miles of valley and plain 
and to the distant headwaters of the 
streams. It has been forcibly im- 
pressed upon them that the greatest 
present need in many sections is forest 
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preservation and restoration. With the 
tremendous development which has 
been taking place in the great Ameri- 
can desert, and which is yet going on, 
the question of preserving the forests 
to conserve and regulate the flow of 
streams becomes greater every year. 
Without the protection of the forests, 
and under the old policy of permitting 
the public timber to pass unrestricted 
into the hands of private owners, the 
limit of agricultural development in 
many western states had practically 
been reached; in fact, the denudation 
of the forest cover in several sections 
had been so complete that agriculture 
in the valleys below became a failure 
and wide areas returned to the desert. 

The greatest asset of three-fifths of 
the United States is the water in the 
streams and underground. Upon the 
proper diversion and scientific utiliza- 
tion and application of this water 
depends the future of a region of im- 
measurable resources and productive- 
ness. 

Private capital has wrested ten mil- 
lion acres (or another state of Massa- 
chusetts) from what was once worth- 
less desert. Two million people now 
dwell in prosperity and content in a 
region only a short time ago the most 
forbidding and desolate on our conti- 
nent. Cities populous and prosperous 
have risen in the desert and have at- 
tained commercial and _ mercantile 
greatness. Every available stream is 
now a potent factor for good. Modern 
methods and machinery have trans- 
formed the broad prairies of Louisiana 
and southeast Texas into productive 
rice fields, and irrigation in a few 
years has already fulfilled Secretary 
Wilson’s prediction that from an im- 
porter this country would become an 
exporter of this important cereal. 


Neither forestry nor irrigation are 
local questions. Their application is 


by no means confined to the arid re- 
gions. The denudation of forest cover 
in the South Atlantic states has already 
been followed with dire consequences 
to the irrigated rice plantations. The 
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character of numerous tidal streams 
has been radically changed, and thous- 
ands of acres in rice plantations have 
been ruined. With the mountains cov- 
ered with dense forests, these streams 
were not subject to sudden and dan- 
gerous floods, and the regular rise of 
the tides was utilized in irrigating the 
cultivated areas, Today many of these 
streams rise twenty feet in a night and, 
coming down with tremendous force 
from the deforested slopes, are no 
longer restrained by the dikes, but 
sweep over the fields and destroy them. 

The dream of the future to make a 
populous empire out of the great 
American desert could never become 
a reality without the enactment of na- 
tional forestry and national irrigation 
laws. Under the policy of our ener- 
getic young Forester, Mr. Pinchot, we 
are going to cut our forests and still 
have them. There is to be no more of 
this ruthless and wanton wasting of 
the timber resources and the attending 
decrease of the precious water supply. 


It is not strange, therefore, that we 
of the Reclamation Service feel a deep 
and kindly interest in the growth of 
the Forest Service. In the extension 
or activity of that service in the West 
will come an enlargement of the work 
of national irrigation. 

We have all been very much im- 
pressed with the personnel of the For- 
est Service. It has been my pleasure 
in travelling over the West, and while 
in Washington, to meet a great many 
members of the service, and I confess 
to a feeling of surprise that Mr. Pin- 
chot has been able, in so short a time, 
to collect about him such a corps of 
clean, vigorous, intelligent, and ambi- 
tious young men. As in the Reclama- 
tion Service, the esprit de corps is ex- 
ceptional. There is a loyalty and de- 
votion to chief, and love of the work, 
which is remarked on every hand by 
other government employees. Such 
sentiments predicate future success. 
and at the same time are subtle com 
pliments to the men who are respor 
sible for the two organizations. 











ALABAMA’S 


I 


IN 


NTEREST 
FORESTRY“ 


BY 


LESLIE L. GILBERT 


Secretary, Alabama Commercial and Industrial Association. 


A N INTEREST in forest preserva- 

tion is slowly being awakened in 
Alabama. A year ago the Commercial 
Club of Montgomery took the initia- 
tive, and a month ago a standing com- 
mittee on “Forest Preservation” was 
created in the state organization of 
commercial clubs. We had an able 
representative of the Forest Service 
present at our annual meeting in No- 
vember last, and expect now to have 
him spend the entire month of Febru- 
ary in Alabama, stirring up an inter- 
est in forest matters. 

Most cities awaken to the value of 
their franchises after they have given 
them all away. So, also, many com- 
munities realize the value of their for- 
ests only after their land has been 
stripped of its trees. To the publicity 
given this work by this Association-— 
to the note of alarm sounded by the 
Forest Service—we in Alabama are 
indebted for time and opportunity to 
protect ourselves. 

I differ somewhat from the conclu- 
sions reached by Mr. Lippincott yes- 
terday. He spoke of the proprietory 
interest felt by the general citizenship 
in any nearby forest; deploring its use 
for picnics and playgrounds and urg- 
ing a more rigorous protection of the 
rights of private property ; that vandal 
trespassers should be taught that the 
forest is as sound a crop as.a golden 
orange orchard. All this is true; but 
do not attempt to destroy this “pro- 
prietory interest” as a remedy. This 
very sense of partnership in the forests 
is the very medium through which the 
strong influence of the people general- 
ly may be crystallized into protective 


legislation. The people love the for- 
ests. God intended they should. The 
good Lord gave us a partnership in 
them, and by virtue of that natural 
property interest we are enabled to say 
to forest owners, “You should so man- 
age your forest that its permanent fu- 
ture existence will never be endan- 
gered nor its beneficent protection 
withdrawn from the water powers and 
fertile fields of the valleys. You 
should manage your property so as not 
to injure or endanger the property of 
others.” 


The South is vitally concerned in 
the conservation of her forests and the 
protection thereby afforded to her 
many valuable water powers. A great 
wave of industrial prosperity has swept 
over the Southland. In the past twen- 
ty-five years the capital invested in 
southern cotton mills (many of which 
are run by hydraulic power) has in- 
creased from $21,000,000 to $225,000,- 
000 ; the value of the crop from $315,- 
000,00 to $680,000,000 ; its production 
of pig-iron from 397,000 tons to 3,- 
300,00 tons; its production of wool 
from $6,000,000 to $67,000,000; and 
its lumber from $39,000,000 to $250,- 
000,000. 

In all this remarkable progress, Ala- 
bama has led the march as first in the 
alphabet of natural resource and devel- 
opment. 

Of coke it produced last year about 
$8,000,000, being the second state in 
the Union. 

Of ore it produced last year about 


$4,500,000, being the third state in the 


Union. 
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Of cotton it produced last year $56,- 
000,000, being the third state in the 
Union. 

Of iron it produced last year $20,- 
000,000, being the fourth state in the 
Union. 

Of coal it produced $15,000,000, be- 
ing the fifth state in the Union. 

Of pine it produced about $14,000,- 
000, being the fifth state in the Union. 

And yet with all this production of 
lumber, we have yellow pine timber 
still standing on about 21,000,000 acres 
in Alabama. 

As has been stated, this is an age of 
electricity. The forests are the safe- 
guards of our water powers and guar- 
antee a more steady and constant flow. 
The city of Montgomery runs its street 
railways and illumines its houses and 
stores with electricity developed thirty 
miles distant on the Talapoosa River. 
Emerson Marmillon, of New York, 
has a two’million dollar investment in 
this enterprise. A further project is 
now under way for the development of 
another 10,000 or 15,000 horse power 
further up the river. Other valuable 
water sites are being secured. 

The Coosa valley of central Alaba- 
ma is a veritable wonderland of rich 
natural resources. Herein are valua- 
ble ore mines, both brown and red; 
and side by side solid hills of lime rock 
for fluxing purposes. Herein are over 
4,000,000 acres of coal lands—the fa- 
mous Coosa coal fields; herein are val- 
uable marble and building stone, min- 
erals of various kinds, forests of pine 
and forests of hardwood; while every 
vegetable and fruit known to the tem- 
perate zone grow luxuriantly therein. 
Winding beautifully thro’ this valley 
flows the majestic Coosa. You may 


not be aware, perhaps, that from its 
rise in the Ostenola River in the foot- 


hills of North Georgia to its junction 
with the Tallapoosa to form the Ala- 
bama at Montgomery and thence on 
down to the gulf, the Coosa River pre- 
sents the longest system of waterways 
in the United States, the Mississippi 
and its tributaries only excepted. 

For about one hundred miles of its 
length it is not navigable, being inter- 
rupted by shoals. Along this portion 
of the Coosa are valuable water power 
sites. Their permanent protection 
through forest conservation, and later 
development, will enable electricity to 
be supplied to all Alabama and Geor-~ 
gia. 

Edison states that we should cease 
to transport coal in cars to be used in 
cities for power purposes; but instead 
establish steam plants at the mouth of 
the mines and transmit the power itself 
there generated. It is stated that in 
California long-distance electric trans- 
mission is successfully accomplished 
over a distance of 300 miles. If this 
be true, think of the mills and factories 
this Coosa coal field can electrically 
supply! We have as yet scarcely 
scratched the back of our coal fields in 
Alabama. 

If, in addition to the hydraulic pow- 
er developed on the Coosa and tribu- 
taries, we turn the four million acres 
of coal into electric power at the mine 
door and transmit it over long-distance 
wires within a radius of 300 miles, we 
can supply all the factories and mills, 
run all the street railways and lighting 
systems of the cities of the entire 
southern states for ages. 

And, as safeguards for the protec- 
tion of these water powers, as silent 
sentinels upon our industrial frontier, 
the forests of Alabama, properly con- 
served, will shower rich blessings into 
the lot of all mankind. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE WORK OF THE 
RECLAMATION SERVICE ON THE 
FORESTRY MOVEMENT 


BY 


MORRIS BIEN 


Consulting Engineer, U. S. Reclamation Service. 


ONE of the fundamental purposes 

of the forestry legislation of re- 
cent years is the conservation and reg- 
ulation of the water supply. In the 
western half of the United States the 
water supply is vital. According to 
the census reports, there are about ten 
million acres now under irrigation, and 
a population of several millions is di- 
rectly or indirectly dependent upon the 
water supply. The enormous business 
interests of this great population have 
not in the past exercised their propor- 
tionate influence upon the development 
of the forestry interests of the public. 
Considering that they are dependent 
for their future prosperity upon the 
proper management of the forests on 
the public domain, they should consti- 
tute an overwhelming force in this 
movement. It is true that several asso- 
ciations are actively engaged in devel- 
oping the public interest in the West, 
but the western people are not in the 
fore-front of this movement as they 
should be. 


The principal cause of this slow de- 
velopment is inherent in the local con- 
ditions. Most of the irrigation sys- 
tems are constructed by corporations. 
Even under the best of conditions the 
enterprises have not been properly 
managed from an engineering point of 
view. Construction has usually been 
begtin without adequate preliminary 
investigations. There are many in- 
stances of expensive dams being con- 
structed without the necessary water 
supply available for storage. Large 
canal systems have been built without 


sufficient water supply to irrigate the 
lands under them. Dams and canals 
have been cheaply constructed and im- 
properly located so as to leave them 
inherently weak and subject to damage 
or destruction by natural conditions. 


The irrigators, consequently, have 
had an inadequate water supply and 
have been required to engage in a 
struggle to maintain their rights to the 
water claimed by them. The result has 
been that the canal owners and the 
water users have been so entirely en- 
grossed in the effort to maintain their 
systems and defend their water supply 
against aggression that they have been 
unable to give attention to the broader 
aspects of the industry. 

The legislation of the western states 
has to a large extent contributed to 
this condition. The protection of the 
law was not needed when the water 
supply was abundant, but as develop- 
ment extended the laws were inade- 
quate to enable those using the water 
to protect their rights. 

In several of the states legislation 
has been recently enacted which will 
improve these conditions. As the irri- 
gators are relieved from the necessity 
of devoting their whole attention to 
these fundamentals of possession, they 
will have opportunity to become inter- 
ested in the broader views and will 
take the place among the advocates of 
forestry protection to which their im- 
portance entitles them. This develop- 
ment will necessarily be slow. 

There is, however, a new element in 
the situation. The Reclamation Act 
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was placed upon the statute books 
about three and one-half years ago. 
The operations of the Reclamation 
Service in connection with the work of 
the Forest Service will add to the 
movement the influence of two impor- 
tant branches of the governmental ser- 
vice. Aside from the influence of of- 
ficial action itself, there is another 
phase of the work of the Reclamation 
Service which will have a marked ef- 
fect upon the development of the in- 
terest in the forestry movement. 


The Reclamation Service has begun 
the construction of thirteen irrigation 
projects, and will during the next 
spring begin the construction of ten 
others. Upon these twenty-three pro- 
jects there will be expended in the 
course of the next three or four years 
about $30,000,000. One of these pro- 
jects—a small one—will be practically 
completed this spring, and another will 
be so far advanced that a portion of 
the area can be placed under irriga- 
tion. It is expected that 50,000 acres 
of land will be placed under irrigation 
this summer. In the season of 1907 
the lands under irrigation from pro- 
jects of the Reclamation Service will 
be increased to about 350,000 acres ; in 
1908 the area irrigated will be about 
750,000 acres, and in 1909 nearly all of 
the twenty-three projects now author- 
ized will have been completed to the 
extent of the first sections undertaken 
and will provide for the irrigation of 
about 1,250,000 acres. 

This means that during the next 
three or four years there will be added 
to the present population of the irri- 
gated area in the West about 20,000 
families. Before many years the pop- 
ulation supported by this area may 
easily be several hundred thousand 
people, and when the lands attain a 
development such as the irrigated dis- 
trict of southern California has reached 
in thirty years, will sustain a popula- 
tion of about a million people. In the 
meanwhile, other projects will be con- 
structed by the Reclamation Service 
and new additions made to the popula- 
tion. 


These people come to the irrigated 
lands under radically different condi- 
tions from those affecting the water 
users upon existing irrigated areas. 
The Reclamation Act provides that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall deter- 
mine the area necessary for the sup- 
port of a family on public lands en- 
tered under its provisions; shall limit 
the area to which water can be sup- 
plied for lands in private ownership to 
not more than 160 acres for any one 
person; and all private land owners 
are required to reside upon the land 
irrigated or in the neighborhood. This 
policy will prevent a monoply of the 
land or of the water, the history of ir- 
rigated areas showing a tendency to- 
ward reduction of individual holdings 
rather than toward an increase. 


When the works are constructed, 
the Secretary of the Interior is re- 
quired by the act to turn over to the 
water users the management and op- 
eration of the system, under rules and 
regulations approved by him. The 


-water users form corporations, known 


as water users’ associations, and pro- 
vide for the regulation and control of 
the water systems by themselves, giv- 
ing each community complete local 
government. 


The Reclamation Act affords oppor- 
tunity for thorough and careful inves- 
tigation of the conditions before con- 
struction is begun. It supplies ample 
funds for proper and permanent con- 
struction. It eliminates all speculative 
interests from any control in the sys- 
tem, and turns over to the water users’ 
association a well-constructed system, 
free from all doubtful questions of 
ownership or control of the water sup- 
ply. Asa result, the water users’ asso- 
ciation under each project will be a 
powerful body representing a united 
local community, in a position to look 
into the broader aspects of the irriga- 
tion problem. They are usually located 
close to the forest reserves upon which 
their water supply depends, and they 
cannot fail to be a potent factor in the 
future development of the interests of 
forest preservation and management. 
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The reclamation fund provides for 
the return by the waters users of the 
cost of construction; so that when the 
first set of projects now undertaken is 
completed the returns to the fund will 
enable the Reclamation Service to ex- 
tend some of the projects which may 
be completed and to take up new ones. 
These extensions will continue indefi- 
nitely, because the reclamation fund 
provided by the act is a revolving 
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fund. The additions to the communi- 
ties so developed will go on from time 
to time, adding their impetus to the 
progress of the forestry movement. 

It is safe to say, therefore, that, 
aside from the mere official action of 
the Reclamation Service, the results of 
the construction of the various pro- 
jects will introduce a powerful element 
that will bring into line with the work 
of the American Forestry Association 
the united West. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE 


Interesting Report of the Committee on Forestry 
and Irrigation Made at the Annual Meeting, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 17 and 18. 


|? IS gratifying to note that much of 
the legislation on forestry and irri- 
gation matters which has been consist- 
ently urged by the National Board of 
Trade has been enacted into law. The 
National Board was the first organi- 
zation representing the commercial in- 
terests of the whole country to rec- 
ommend a national irrigation policy, 
and June 17, 1902, a national irriga- 
tion law was enacted. There is in the 
irrigation ‘ind at the present time 
about $30,000,000, which is increasing 
from the sale of public lands at the 
rate of at least $3,000,000 a year. 

In the matter of forest legislation, 
the National Board of Trade recom- 
mended the passage of the bill provid- 
ing for the consolidation of the various 
forestry branches of the government 
into the Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This bill was 
enacted into law at the last session of 
Congress. 

The National Board of Trade has 
stood against the practice of exchang- 
ing worthless “scrip” land in the na- 
tional forest reserves for valuable pub- 
lic lands outside of the reserves, and 
has repeatedly recommended the repeal 
of the law permitting this practice. 





This law was repealed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 


At the last meeting of the National 
Board, opposition was expressed to 
what was known as the 640-acre home- 
stead bills, increasing the homestead 
entry in parts of South Dakota, Colo- 
rado and in Montana from 160 acres to 
640 acres. These bills were all de- 
feated at the last session of Congress. 

Other minor measures and appro- 
priations advocated in past meetings 
of the National Board, in relation to 
forestry and irrigation, have been fa- 
vorably acted upon by Congress. 

Much, however, remains to be done. 
The National Board of Trade has con- 
sistently advocated the saving of the 
great public domain for the use of the 
real homemaker as against the land 
and timber grabber and the specula- 
tor. Trade and commerce will in- 
crease as population increases, and our 
national land policy should be admin- 
istered to preserve our remaining half 
billion acres of public lands for those 
who will build homes upon them. As 
laws which tend to overcome this poli- 
cy the National Board has continuous- 
ly, since its meeting in January, 1902 
urged the repeal of the Timber and 
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Stone act, the commutation clause of 
the Homestead act, and the Desert 
Land act, in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the President in his 
annual messages to Congress. 

A Public Lands Commission, ap- 
pointed by the President, cons:sting of 
W. A. Richards, commissioner of the 
General Land Office; Frederick H. 
Newell, chief engineer of the Recla- 
mation Service, and Gifford Pinchot, 
chief of the Forest Service, has during 
the course of two years made a study 
of the public lands’ condition and has 
brought in a report which has been 
forwarded to Congress by the Presi- 
dent with a special message recom- 
mending the repeal of the Timber and 
Stone act and the substitution of a 
rational forest policy of selling only 
the stumpage from the public timber 
lands, retaining the lands for future 
timber growth; recommending the 
radical amendment of the commuta- 
tion clause of the Homestead act and 
a like amendment of the Desert Land 
act, in such manner as to require ac- 
tual residence and improvement under 
both of the latter named laws, amount- 
ing to their practical repeal. 


The provisions of this report are 
highly satisfactory to the forestry and 
irrigation committee of the National 
Board of Trade, which believes that 
their enactment into law, strictly en- 
forced, would do away with land and 
timber grabbing and promote those 
policies on this subject for which the 
Board has consistently striven. 

The present indefensible land policy 
of the United States is resulting in an 
actual money loss to the government 
of tens of millions of dollars annually. 
in the denuding of our watersheds and 
the destruction of all chances for a 
future timber supply, in the building 
up of lordly landed estates in the West 
of ten and hundreds of thousands of 
acres in single ownerships, instead of 
providing for the creating of thous- 
ands of small rural homes—in short, 
in the mismanagement and waste of 
the greatest resource ever possessed 
by any nation on earth. 


The attention of our lawmakers in 
Congress should be urgently called to 
the fact that while they are attempting 
economy in the expenditure of money, 
they are allowing laws to remain in 
force under which by far the most 
valuable asset of the nation is being 
recklessly wasted. 

The rapidity with which the public 
lands are being absorbed into private 
ownership is shown by the following 
table from the reports of the commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office: 


Year. Acres. 

a ere ere 8,453,896 
ee er ee 9,182,413 
naa vesicnver wade 13,453,887 
Eee re oe 15,562,796 
SR Onn ee Pe 19,488,535 
SS i les cia xed 22,824,299 
TRE rer rer se 16,405,822 
Wis strc arena eee 17,056,622 


Total for 8 years. .122,428,270 


Under the Timber and Stone act the 
sales of public timber lands during the 
last five years have been as follows: 


Year. Acres. 
WE: cndrissasées 396,445.61 
ee ee 545,253-98 
rere et 1,765,222.43 
So iwnvnscnens 1,306,261.30 
ic ss kata eens 696,677.06 
, 4,709,860.38 


A large proportion of these lands 
have been in the heavily timbered belt 
of the far northwest and is of the class 
of timber described by the Secretary 
of the Interior in his report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, in 
which he says: 

“The Timber and Stone act will, if 
not repealed or radically amended, re- 
sult ultimately in the complete destruc- 
tion of the timber on the unappropri- 
ated and unreserved public lands. The 
rapidity with which the public tim- 
bered lands are being denuded of their 
timber, and the opportunity offered 
under the Timber and Stone act for 
the fraudulent acquisition of title to 
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public timbered lands at the uniform 
price of $2.50 per acre, when they are 
in many instances worth forty times 
that ($100), has been heretofore set 
forth in the pages of my annual re- 
ports and those of my predecessors.” 

As far back as 1902 the commission- 
er of the General Land Office said in 
his annual report: 

“Many lands which the government 
disposed of a few years ago for $2.50 
per acre are now worth $100 an acre, 
or even more.’ 

“Under this law the government has 
disposed of more than 5,000,000 acres 
of valuable timbered lands, and has 
received therefore about $13,000.000. 
The law has been too often violated. 
Individuals without funds of their own 
have been employed to make entries 
for others with large capital, and who 
paid the expenses, and some wealthy 
speculators have made enormous for- 
tunes. 

“Considering the forests simply as 
property whose only use is to be con- 
verted into lumber and other material 
of commercial value, the government 
has disposed of them at an actual loss 
of considerably more than $100,000,- 
000. In other words, through the op- 
eration of this law public property 
worth much more than $130,000,000 
has been disposed of for about $13,- 
000,000.” 

Since that report was made, nearly 
4,000,000 additional acres have been 
disposed of under this law, the value 
of timber land in the meantime con- 
stantly increasing. 

But estimating the values only of 
the 4,709,860 acres of timber lands dis- 
posed of in the last five years, and at 
only $25 per acre, the government has 
in that time, parted with the title to 
land worth $117,746.500. The price 
received for this land has been at the 
uniform rate of $2.50 per acre, or $11,- 
774,650, a loss to the government of 
over $100,000,000. Your committee 
endorses the recommendation of the 
President and his Public Lands Com- 
mission for the repeal of this Timber 
and Stone act and the substitution of a 
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rational forest policy, by which the title 
to the public timber lands shall remain 
forever in the government, the stump- 
age only to be disposed of, at its mar- 
ket value. 

Under such a plan as this, and under 
an agreement whereby one-half the 
proceeds could be devoted to the For- 
est Service and the other half to the 
irrigation fund, two policies of great 
internal improvement and importance 
could be generously maintained, while 
at the same time the forestry question 
would be to a great extent solved, pub- 
lic forest lands being lumbered in such 
manner as to preserve the young 
growth and leave the forests as a per- 
petual source of income to the nation 
and at the same time conserve the 
water supply. 

If the $100,000,00 which have been 
lost to the government under the above 
showing were at hand, a score or more 
of enormous irrigation projects could 
be immediately constructed, reclaiming 
from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 acres of 
desert land, and enormous areas of 
eastern forest reserves created through 
the purchase of mountain timber lands 
east of the Mississippi. 


In this connection, your committee 
is much impressed with the importance 
of the creation of federal forest re- 
serves to preserve the water supply of 
eastern streams, upon the continued 
flow of which depends much of our 
manufacturing industries. The west- 
ern half of the United States has over 
100,000,000 acres set aside in national 
forest reserves, as a source of future 
timber supply and for the preservation 
of the flow of streams for irrigation; 
but the East has no such an advantage. 
whereas the menace to her water sup- 
ply from forest destruction is equally 
as great. Large areas in the Southern 
Appalachian and White Mountain 
ranges should be created into forest 
reserves. 

In a speech at Raleigh, N. C., on 
October 20 last, President Roosevelt 
said: “It is the upper altitudes of the 
forested mountains that are most val- 
uable to the nation as a whole, e:pecial- 
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ly because of their effects upon the 
water supply. Neither state nor nation 
can afford to turn these mountains 
over to the unrestrained greed of those 
who would exploit them at the expense 
of the future. We cannot afford to 
wait longer before assuming control in 
the interests of the public of these for- 
ests; for if we do wait, the vested in- 
terests of private parties in them may 
become so strongly intrenched that it 
may be a most expensive task to oust 
them. If the eastern states are wise, 
then, from the Bay of Fundy to the 
Gulf, we will see within the next few 
years a policy set on foot similar to 
that so fortunately carried out in the 
high Sierras of the west by the nation- 
al government. All the higher Appa- 
lachians should be reserved. Such re- 
serves would be a paying investment, 
not only in protection to many inter- 
ests, but in dollars and cents to the 
government. The importance to the 
southern people of protecting the 
southern mountain forests is obvious. 
These forests are the best defense 
against the flaods which, in the recent 
past, have during a single twelve 
months, destroyed property officially 
valued at nearly twice what it would 
cost to buy the Southern Appalachian 
Reserve. 


“The maintenance of your southern 
water powers is not less important 
than the prevention of floods, because 
if they are injured your manufacturing 
interests will suffer with them. The 
perpetuation of your forests, which 
have done so much for the South. 
should be one of the first objects of 
your public men.” 


The importance of the Appalachian 
forest cover to the cotton milling in- 
dustry alone in the Piedmont regions 
of North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia is shown by the statistics of 
the mills operated by the water power 
derived from the streams having their 
sources in these mountains. In these 
three states there are 163 mills so op- 
erated, with a combined capital stock 
of $33,000,000, with 2,770,000 spindles 


and 50,926 looms, and giving work to 
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over 45,000 employees. The total an- 
nual production of these mills is ap- 
proximately $64,000,000. 

Virginia has interests also which are 
not included in the above figures, as 
have also Tennessee and Kentucky, on 
the western side of the mountains. 

A national forest reserve in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire 
is also a matter of general concern and 
vital to the well-being of the industries 
of all New England. We are upon the 
threshold of great industrial competi- 
tion with the producing powers of the 
world; to maintain our supremacy we 
must retain our hold upon our cheap 
water power, which, through electrical 
invention, is being utilized as never 
before and greatly aiding to our na- 
tional prosperity. 

The creation of the Appalachian and 
White Mountain Forest Reserves can- 
not be left to the states; the question 
is an interstate, and therefore a nation- 
al one. Nearly all the rivers of New 
England head in the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire, and it is of su- 
preme importance to the industries of 
all the New England states, represent- 
ing tens of millions of dollars, that the 
forest cover at the river sources shall 
be preserved and improved. 

National delay in the acquisition of 
these reserves would be dangerous and 
wasteful. Timber land which a few 
years ago could have been purchased 
at $1.50 to $3 an acre, has now trebled 
and quadrupled in value. Additional 
delay will mean a further increase in 
cost. Congress should act at once and 
preserve from destruction one of the 
greatest resources of the nation. 

Committee, 
Wo. S. Harvey, Chairman, 
F. L. Hircucock, 
Gro. H. ANDERSON, 
F. B. THURBER. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD 
OF TRADE. 

Resolved, That the National Board 
of Trade re-endorse the plan of gov- 
ernment irrigation of arid lands and 
their subdivision into small farms of 
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160 acres or less, the cost of construc- 
tion to be repaid into the reclamation 
fund as provided in the irrigation law. 

We endorse the broad national work 
of the Forest Service and the creation 
of national forest reserves. 

We endorse the high, business-like 
and non-political plane upon which the 
Reclamation Service and the Forest 
Service are being conducted. 

We endorse the fearless course pur- 
sued by and the manifest rigid integ- 
rity of the Secretary of the Interior in 
his prosecution of public land thieves 
and timber grafters, and congratulate 
the country upon the success of his en- 
deavors to purge the nation of those 
who would rob it of one of its best 
assets. 

IVe urge upon Congress the immedi- 
ate enactment of legislation to carry 
into effect the recommendations of the 
President as set forth in the report of 
the Public Lands Commission (being 
Senate Document 154, 58th Congress, 
Third Session), to the end that the 
Timber and Stone act be repealed 
forthwith and a forest policy substi- 
tuted providing for the sale of stump- 
age, at market value (the title to gov- 
ernment forest lands to remain forever 
in the government), the net proceeds 
therefrom to be divided equally be- 
tween the Forest Service and the Re- 
clamation Service, the latter of which 
now receives the entire receipts from 
the sale of government timber lands in 
the arid states and territories ; that the 
commutation clause of the Homestead 











act and the Desert Land act be repeal- 
ed, or so amended as to require long 
terms and actual residence and im- 
provement, the predominant idea be- 
ing that no more public lands shall 
ever pass from the government except 
for the purpose of actual and bona fide 
home-making in small tracts, not to 
exceed 160 acres each. 


We invite the attention of Congress 
to the vital importance of creating for- } 
est reserves in the Southern Appala- 
chian and White Mountain regions for 
the preservation of both timber and 
water supplies, and we urge an imme- 
diate appropriation of at least $3,- 
000,000 for the purpose of reserves 
in the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains and in the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire. 


Members of the National Board of 
Trade are urged to use their personal 
influence with their representative sen- 
ators and representatives for the repeal 
of the Timber and Stone act and for 
the passage of the bills for national 
forest reservations in the Southern Ap- 
palachian Mountains and in the White 
Mountains, and to influence the press 
favorably to these measures in their 
respective cities and states. 


It is further Resolved, That copies 
of these resolutions and accompanying 
report be sent to the President, Secre- 
taries of the Interior and Agriculture 
and to the members of the public lands 
committees of the United States Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. 
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EDITED BY 


CHARLES WISNER BARRELL 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, 
D. C., December 28, 1905. Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of the nited 
States Reclamation Service, Boise, Idaho, until 
2 o’clock p. m., February 1, 1906, for the con- 
struction of a dam in the Boise River, main 
canal 27 miles in length, and two earthen em- 
bankments, involving the placing of 1,950,000 
cubic yards of earth and gravel and 27,000 
cubi¢ yards of concrete masonry, the excavatin 
of about 1,400,000 cubic yar s of earth, an 
the furnishing of about 65,000 pounds steel, 
162,000 pounds cast iron, and 450,000 feet 
M. of lumber, in connection with the Payette- 
Boise project, Idaho. Specifications, forms of 
proposal, and plans may be obtained from the 
Chief Engineer of bog Re a ey Service, 
Washington, D. C., or the U. S. Reclamation 
Service, Boise, Idaho. Sos. RYAN, Acting 
Secretary. 
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and Ellensburg, $30.50; Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Ashland, and Astoria 
Ore., $33. Ask about low rates to California points, 


Railway 


For rates write A.M. CLELAND, @G.P. <A. 
St. Paul, Minn. 








In writing advertisers kindly mention FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington,” 


D.~C.; January 9, 1906. Sealed proposals will 
be received at the office of the Engineer, United 
States Reclamation Service, Montrose, Colo., 
until 2 o’clock p. m., February 6, 1906, for fur- 
nishing 30,000 barrels, more or less, of Port- 
land cement, f. o. b. cars at stations on the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad (narrow 
gauge) between Cedar Creek and Uncompahgre, 
-olo. Particulars may be obtained by applica- 
tion to the Chief Engineer of the Reclamation 
Service, U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, 

. C., or to the Engineer, U. S. Reclamation 
Service, Montrose, Colo. E. A. HITCHCOCK, 
Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1906. Seale 
propeants will be received at the office of the 

nited States Reclamation Service, 1108 Union 
Trust ae Los Angeles, Cal., until 2 
o’clock p. m., February 28, 1906, for the con- 
struction of sluice gates and regulator gates 
complete with piers, bridging and operating 
machinery for Laguna Dam across the Colorado 
River at a point about 1o miles northeast of 
Yuma, Arizona. The work involves the build- 
ing of about 1700 cubic yards of concrete piers 
and abutments and the furnishing and erecting 
of about 300,000 pounds of cast iron, 320,000 
pounds of steel structures, and 40,000 pounds 
of machinery. Specifications, forms of pro- 
posal, and particulars may be obtained by ap- 
plication to the Chief Engineer, U. S. Recla- 
mation Service, Washington, D. C.; to J. 





Lippincott, supervising engineer, 1108 Union 
Trust Building, Los Angeles, Cal., or to Homer 
Hamlin, project engineer, Yuma, Arizona, at 
whose offices the plans may be inspected. 

A. HITCHCOCK, Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, 
D. C., January 6, 1906. Sealed proposals will 
be received at the office of the Engineer, United 
States Reclamation Service, Belle Fourche, S. 
Dak., until 4 o’clock p. m., February 6, 1906, 
for furnishing from 20,000 to 30,000 barrels of 
Portland cement, f. o. b. cars at Belle: Fourche, 
S. Dak. Particulars may be obtained by appli- 
cation to the Chief Engineer of the Reclama- 
tion Service, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to R. F. Walker, Engineer, 
Belle Fourche, S. Dak. E. A. HITCHCOCK, 
Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, 
D. C., December 23, 1905. Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of the United 
States Reclamation Service, Roswell, N. Mex., 
until 2 o’clock p. m., February 1, 1906, for the 
construction and completion of canals and lat- 
erals involving about 100,000 cubic yards of 
earthwork and 1,000 cubic yards of overhaul, 
at a point about 8 miles southwest of Roswell, 
N. Mex. Plans, specifications, and forms of 
proposal may be obtained by application to the 
Chief Engineer of the Reclamation Service, 
Washington, D. C., or to W. . Reed, Ros- 
well,.N. Mex. THOS. RYAN, Acting Secre- 
tary. 








UNION PACIFIC 


KNOWN AS 
“The Overland Route” 


Is the most direct line to all principal points west, and offers 
a more diversified route to select from than any 
other Trans-Continental line. 








Every Business Interest is to be found along its Line 















FOR THE MINER 


The great mountains of the West 
wait but the opening to become 
‘ the source of large fortunes.... 


FOR THE FARMER 


Thousands of acres of rich agricultural 
lands are yet open for settlement.... 


FOR THE STOCK-RAISER 


Immense areas of excellent grazing lands van yet 
DO SCCUFEE . wcrcciccsencscreseesocreceece 


FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


The growing cities and towns of the West are daily —— 
unequalled opportunities for investment of capital an 
location of industries which are unsurpassed by older 
sections of the United States .....--ceeeeccecdecve 


Inquire of E. L. LOMAX,G. P & T. Ay 
Omaha, Nebr. 





















In writing advertisers kindly mention ForESTKY AND IRRIGATION. 
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. (Colleae Posters) 








In the colors of the college they represent; size 14 x 22 
inches. They are to the athletic world what the 
Gibson and Christy pictures are to the social world. 
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Price 25 Cents; or any Five for $1 


Post paid, on receipt of price. Write for catalogue 
containing minature sketches like the above. 


H. M. Suter Publishing Co. 


509 12th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 












































THE 











National 











Irrigation 











Association 











Chicago, New York, Washington, 
4707 Fisher Building. 47 Battery Place, 5 and 6 Glover Building. 





OorricEerRs. 


Tuos. F. WalsH, Washington, GEORGE H. MAxwELtL, Chicago, 
President. Executive Chairman. 
JaMEs H. EcKELs, Chicago, CHARLES B. BOOTHE, New York, 
veasurer, Chairman Executive Council. 
Guy E. MiTcHELL, Washington, 
Secretary. 


The objects of the Association, as set forth in its Constitution, are as follows: 


1. The adoption by the Federal Government of a permanent policy for the reclamation 
and settlement of the public domain, under which all the remaining public lands shall be 
held and administered as a trust for the benefit of the whole people of the United States, 
and no grants of the title to any of the public lands shall ever hereafter be made to any 
but actual settlers and homebuilders on the land. 

2. The preservation and development of our national resources by the construction of 
sto reservoirs by the Federal Government for flood protection, and to save for use in 
aid of navigation and irrigation the flood waters which now run to waste and cause overflow 
and destruction. 

3. The construction by the Federal Government of storage reservoirs and irrigation 
works wherever necessary to furnish water for the reclamation and settlement of the arid 
public lands. 

4. The preservation of the forests and reforestation of denuded forest areas as sources 
of water supply, the conservation of existing supplies by approved methods of irrigation 
and distribution. and the increase of the water resources of the arid region by the investi- 
gation and development of underground supplies. 

5. The adoption of a harmonious system of irrigation laws in all the arid and semi-arid 
states and territories under which the right tu the use of water for irrigation shall vest in the 
user and become appurtenant to the land irrigated, and beneficial use be the basis and the 
measure and limit of the right. 

6. The holding of an annual Irrigation Congress, and the dissemination by public meet- 
ings and through the press of information regarding irrigation, and the reclamation and settle- 
ment of the arid public domain, and the possibilities of better agriculture through irrigation 
and intensive farming, and the need for agricultural education and training, and the creation 
of rural homes as national safeguards, and the encouragement of rural settlement as a remedy 
for the social and political evils threatened by the congestion of population in large cities. 
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Any One Can DRAW 


— perhaps not well, but every person can 
draw a little. Many people possess the talent 
for art work and never realize it. If you will 
make a drawing just the best you can and 
send it to our Art |Director he will give youa 
letter of friendly criticism and 


FREE ADUICE — 


as to whether or not it will pay you to culti- 
vate your talent. There is absolutely no 
charge for tlis service. Illustrators earn 
large salaries and the work is fascinating. 
We teach Book, Magazine and Commercial 
Illustrating, Cartooning, Poster Drawing, 
Book Cover Designing and Fashion Drawing 
successfully by correspondence. Write your 
complete name and address plainly on your 
drawing, enclose stamps od ye postage if you 
wish your drawing returne nd address 


THE ART DIRECTOR, Correspondence Institute 
of America, SCRANTON, PA. 


We also teach Illustrating, Advertis: 
ing, Proofreading, Journalism, 
Stenography, Show Card Writing, 
Bookkeeping, Electrical Engineer: 
ing, Business Correspondence, and 
English Branches 

It interested in any of the above professions, 
write for our large illustrated book, ‘‘ Strug- 
gles With the World.” It is FREE. State 
which course interests you, and receive one 
of our Employment Contracts; the best propo- 
sition ever offered. 


Correspondence Institute of America 
Box 569, SCRANTON, PA 
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Fairbanks-Morse 


Mechanical Irrigation 
Machinery 


will often increase Value of Arid 
Lan from $1.00 to $100.00, or even 
$500.00 per acre. 

It is a simple problem; let us 
prove it for vou. : : 
















Send for Bulletin No. 649 IR 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE. &7 CO. 
Irrigation Dept. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














ALIFORNIA IN JANUARY 


mY OV Wn 
ROVTE 


W. E. HOYT, G.°E. P. A. 
335 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1802 


OTF 






for over a hundred years have been universally 
recognized as the standard/of excellence. 


TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 


We aim to have the most complete assortment of 
Native and Foreign Tree and Shrub Seeds, and 
have collected for us annually all the sorts that 
can be procured. 


OUR CATALOGUE—the 103d successive annual 
edition—is the most complete, most reliable and 
most beautiful of American Garden Annuals. We 
Mail It Free. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


36 Cortlandt Street New York 














Biltmore 


Forest School 
Biltmore, N. C. 


- od ~e- 
_*- = 
Theoretical and _ practical 
instruction in all branches of 
applied forestry. 


Course comprising twelve 
consecutive months can be 
entered at any time of the 
year—no vacations. 


Object lessons within the 
mountain estate of George 
W.. Vanderbilt, comprising 
120,000 acres, where forestry 
has been practiced since 1895 


_ - 


* For further information 
apply to 
C. A. Schenck, Director 




















YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN. . CONNECTICUT 











é 


Forestry. 








The course of study in THE YALE FOREST 
S2HOOL covers a period of two years. Graduates 
t of collegiate institutions of high standing are ad- 
mitted as candidates for the degree of Master of 


The Summer School of Forestry is conducted at 
Milford, Pike County, Penna. The session in 1906 
will open July 5th and continue seven weeks. 




















For further information address 


Henry S. Graves, Director, New Haven, Conn. 
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